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A manly heart lost this onr Border land, 
. When thine, Younger, to the grave was borne ; 
And friends, even some who never clasped thy hand, 
In every valley thy departure mourn ; 
For generous hearts are few upon the earth, 
And genial natures, such as guided thee : 
Grave thoughts and sad swept o'er thee, but thy mirth 
Out-rode them all— a life-boat on the sea: 
And 'mong thy friends how many felt the charm 
Of thy keen intellect and racy tongue ! 
Thy tide of thoughts, thy feelings ever warm, 
Portrayed a nature deep, and fresh, and young 
Even in thine age ; and long thy name will stand 
Bespected, honoured, loved, on thine own Border land. 
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There arc who think these pastimes scarce humane, 
Yet in my mind (and not relentless I) 
His life is pure that wears no fouler stains. 
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PREFACE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 



The present Edition of this work was intended to 
be a re-cast of that which was published by Messrs 
Blackwood in 1840 — the long lapse of time having 
given the author occasion to state afresh his views 
on many of the points introduced. He had begun 
to re-write the work, and had progressed as far as 
page 75, when his death intervened. The remain- 
der of the work up to page 124 is from the original 
Edition. , 

The M.S. of the list of Salmon Casts had got 
mixed up with his miscellaneous papers, and could 
not be found for some time, thereby causing the long 
delay between the time of the author's death and 
the publication of the volume. 

The article on the Salmon, at page 141 , is here 
reprinted by the kind permission of Messrs Black- 
wood, 

The two chapters appended on the Creeper and 
Stone-Fly, form the result of the experience and 
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observation of a successful trout angler, and are 
regarded by us as a fitting accompaniment to John 
Younger's treatment of his subject. 

The sketch of the author's Life is by a person 
who knew him intimately for many years during the 
later part of his life. The writer had perhaps as 
full a knowledge of the " inner and outer man" of 
John Younger as any friend he had, and his aim 
has been to give a fair estimate of the man as he 
lived and ^bought. 

Mr Younger died just when the first 48 pages of 
this work were ready for his correction ; and it is 
to be regretted that one or two slightly unclear 
phrases may be founi in that portion of the work, 
which the author no doubt would have detected in 
the jproofs had he lived to see them. The remainder 
of the work, however, has been better attended to ; 
and though a word may have been changed here and 
there, for the sake of clearness, and a few phrases 
transposed, in no case has the sense been tampered 
with. • 
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SKETCH OP THE AUTHOR'S LIFE. 



If he Bhonldl not have been successful in any [of his intentions, 
yet there remains this consolation behind — ^that these, his pursuits, 
by keeping the body and mind employed, have under Providence, 
contributed to much health and cheerfulness of spirita— even to old 
age. — Gilbert WhUe. 



While the work now presented to river anglers 
was passing through the press, a painful incident* 
and one deeply connected with its matured com- 
pletion, occurred in the death of the author. A pang 
of sorrow, such as only the loss of many endearing 
qualities could occasion, shot through many a heart 
within miles of his residence, as it was spread from 
lip to lip that John Younger was dead. On a long 
simimer day, the 19th of June, when the pleasant 
sights and objects of his " dear native valleys" wore 
their freshest aspect, John Younger died. For some 
time previous, his hardy compact frame, that had 
stood the buffet of a life longer than the common 
span, shewed signs of decay. There is little doubt 
that poverty, with its saddening distractions, weighed 
upon the elasticity of his nature. Physical ailmentst 
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of the class that would have been greatly modified 
by easier circumstances, had begun to drag him 
back from various literary enterprises, which his 
attempts at public lectures had marked out. The 
lithe motion of body and of limb became touched 
with the proofs of declining strength ; yet, his many 
personal friends never doubted on counting on his 
femiliar presence for years to come. Death, however, 
came quickly and sternly, and after a brief struggle 
with a paralytic seizure, John Younger succumbed. 
In his views of life, and its allotments of trial, he 
had ever cherished a wish that his end might come 
under circumstances in which he would leave the 
world without being a tax or trouble to any. The 
wish was gratified ; and the week that saw him look- 
ing from the river head-lands of his beautiful Les- 
sudden, saw him also lying in St Boswells church- 
yard. 

It is trite enough to remark, that John Younger 
was no common man. His equal has seldom been 
seen in the class to which he belonged. When it is 
borne in mind that his education was exceedingly 
meagre, costing from first to last Jnot more than is now 
expended on a middle class child in one quarter — 
that he plodded along in the same groove of occu- 
pation and habit all his life long, — ^and had few 
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opportunities of being abroad, and obtaining for his 
natural acuteness of obserration the extended range 
of objects that is essential to enlarged mental culture, 
the conviction is forced upon the observer who offers 
an estimate of him, that he was one of these men of 
mother wit, original ideas, and marked capacity, 
who, in Scotland, a»e represented by Eobert Bums, 
and Hugh Miller, John Leyden, and The Ettriok 
Shepherd. 

As a follower of the somewhat lightly esteemed, 
but essential avocation of shoemaker, he belongs to 
the illustrious craft &om among whose awls and 
lasts have come, according to Coleridge (in defiance 
of the stale Latinism), some patriots of large soul, 
theologians with pale faces, and hair crisp with study, 
missionaries of world-embracing christian zeal, critics, 
and their victims, the builders of the lofty rhyme. 

As we find firom the autobiography, which during 
a course of many years he had prepared, ^^ he was 
the child of honest parents, the youngest of a family 
of six, was bom at Langnewton, in the parish of 
Ancrum, on the 5th of July, 1785." Langnewton, 
standing on the high banks of the Ale, at that 
time had pretentions to rank as a Scottish village, 
firom which, by the rural changes, it has passed into 
a seldom seen, \mvisited hamlet. It had the usual 
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village characteristics, and Younger commenced the 
school of observation on what he saw and heard in 
it. There was the now obsolete weaver of " customer 
wark," the never to be obsolete blacksmith, with his 
nightly band of quidnuncs, such as Bums saw when 
a boy — the ploughman, the day labourer, the poacher, 
the hand*spinning matron, the dominie, and the 
way-faring " Daft Jock." Towards it, as the place 
of his nativity, and the earliest and most varied 
recollections of his life, his heart always yearned. 
In the Ale he caught his first trout, and imder an 
ash tree, in a comer of the churchyard of the village, 
was his mother's grave. 

Sixty years ago Scotland was a poor country. She 
had been fighting during all her history out of a 
cold soil, a wet climate, and a certain sourness or 
grim earnestness of character, acquired by long con- 
tact with hard times — social, civil, religious and 
agrarian — ^when the black famine years, that saw 
out the old century and ushered the new one in, 
made clean teeth throughout the land. It may well 
be imagined what were the sharp household straits, 
that children with empty stomachs had to struggle 
through. The quarter loaf rose to close on two shil 
lings. Wheat stood at 125s. a quarter. Parliamenf 
by statute, enforced economy in the use of bread, pn 
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hibiting its consumption until it had been baked for 
24 hours. The slip of an lurchin did not even enjoy 
the licence of cow-herding. To make ends meet in 
his fether's struggles, he waa early encased in a 
sheep-skin apron, and made to jerk out his elbows in 
drawing rosined thread. A conscript seized upon the 
village green, he possessed native instincts that soon 
sharpened into faculties, and he sought companion- 
ship in members of animated natiure. The boy be- 
came an adept in the knowledge of birds and beasts ; 
and hawks, blear-eyed owls, and flippant jack daws, 
squatted around him. Bird cages blocked up the 
light of day, and the shoemaker's shop, the lounge 
of village gossipers, was vocal with the contending 
songs of whole coveys of linnets and canaries. John 
often wondered how his honest father tolerated such 
an uproar. Out of doors he early picked up a know- 
ledge qf the habits and kinds of birds. The slightest 
twit in a hedge or wood, would tell its name ; and he 
did not require the old poacher, who sat smoking 
on the settle of the yellow-ochred cottage door, to tell 
him the destination, on the minnowy stream, of the 
great flaunting heron which sailed high over the 
village chimney tops. The* best angler to this day is 
he who knows most about the habitat of the finny 
tribe ; and the shoemaker lad, with his quick per- 
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ceptions, learnt how to catch trout at his will. He 
would cut his hazel wand from the young wood, and 
though the trouts might be shy to the nicest turn 
out of rod and tackle, he would come home with the 
bunching strap of silvery spoils, till all the village 
lads looked amazed. This was the fashion in which 
the author of the present work furnished the proof 
of his early attainments in the gentle art. 

There needed to be no readier sign of the natural 
cleverness of the prentice shoemaker than his water- 
side craft. In his own words, " he flew to the Ale 
water and fished for trout as much for his dinner as 
tor amusement." In the dear years a dinner pur- 
veyed with so little labour was not to be despised, 
tor these were dreadful times. They have served all 
the men who &sted in the pinches of the hungry 
epoch, with a tale of such distress as has not died 
out till this day. How often have readers -of this 
notice heard old men narrate the dismal story of 
meal at seven shillings the stone ! Flodden itself has 
hardly sent down to after times so sad a sough as 
have those dear years 1 We find few written records 
of them too. They were too early for our best 
working-class autobiogr'aphers, Hugh Miller and 
Somerville. When John Younger's autobiography 
is given to the world we will have the right idea how 
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the poorer families &re(L His share in it was no^ 

small, for he had nearly perished from the long want 

of sufficient sustenance. He has described himself 

as the member of the family, who, with his natural 

shiftiness, was selected to seek credit at the com 

mills in the neighbourhood where meal was sold. 

"When he had procured a supply he set off at fiill 

speed (for he knew the household was at the starving 

point), running over the dreary fields with the pock 

under his arm. Temptation would assail him, and 

he would untwist the neck of the bag, and gulp down 

with hungry hurry the dry meal, and then, lest he 

should be tempted again, he would twirl up the neck 

beyond ready reach, and rim with additional speed. 

What a picture of the times is here presented ! The 

Scottish people may well cherish the memory of 

the period with pride, for they endured the trial 

nobly. The sensitiveness as to accepting parochial 

relief even survived the crisis. John Younger's 

account may enable even statesmen to compare the 

manner in which the Scotch and the Irish have the 

most creditably borne up against the calamities of 

famine. 

John Younger was a feeling hearted boy, and strove 

to utter no murmur in his hard pressed father's 

hearing. He bore up against despondency, and like 
a 
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Bimyan, he even owned to a bit of monologue ; for 
one day, while staring into a pool of water, he fitncied 
his shadow accosted him by saying, " keep up yer 
heart Jock Younger, keep up yer heart ma map. 
Jock." Jock took the hint, and heaven sent brighter 
days. 

John's first contact with literature deserves to be 
noted. He had read Jack the Giant Killer, and 
scarcely dreamed of anything higher than the great 
nursery epic. A blacksmith in advance of his time, 
repeated a portion of " Doctor Hornbook," mention- 
ing the name of Bums, who was then only a few years 
dead. The slenderly versed shoemaker asked ** whae 
was Bums ?" — " Bums, man (was the rejoinder), 
have ye never heard of Bums the poet, who beats Allan 
Ramsay, and the whole lot of Scotch poets to sticks !'' 
John heard the bookish Burnewin with melancholy 
curiosity, and sighed at the idea of exclusion from 
such poetic wealth. But St Boswells fe.ir day came, 
and he sallied up the thronged alleys between the 
krames with sixpence in his pocket, and grasped the 
prize of his heart, a sewed copy of the said " Bums' 
Poems, Home he went, for the fair had no further 
charms for him. Into the heart of a blackberry bush, 
that flourished with a kind of arbour shape in his 
Other's garden, he tiunbled; and, with a bright dis- 
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dain, left the Bhowman-spoutings, the busy hum, the 
gaudy, blabbing and remorseless rarees, to those who 
cared for them. 

The village of Bowden was not far off. A line 
from Clapperton, an old Scotch poet, " at Bowden, 
on black Monanday," shews that the village had re- 
ceived poetic mention. In addition to being the 
birth place of Thomas Aird, the imperfect ful filler of 
great poetic promise, it takes credit for fostering the 
nativity of Andrew Scott, the author of the quaint 
but classic piece of dialogue rhythm " Symon and 
Janet," beginning, 

Surroundit wi' bent, an' wi' heather, 
Where muircocks an' plivers are rife, 

For mony lang towmond thegither. 
There lived an auld man an' his wife. 

To Andrew, John made up and was received with 
kindliness. In return, John rendered homage as to 
genius, and a friendship was formed, lasting till the 
old bamman flung down the flail, never to uplift it. 

The era of the false alarm, originating in the 
juncture of Buonaparte's threatened invasion, was a 
period of vivid sensations to the subject of our notice, 
as it was to most at that time. He was strutting on 
the top of his teens, and shouldered a firelock as a 
member of the Militia Corps. This he did with a 
perfect consciousness expressed all thxo\x^\\i^^\)£^^ 
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fighting was the most abject of all human occu- 
pations. The trade of soldiering was abhorrent to 
his moral sense and the habits of his mind ; and no 
member of the peace society could have more 
scrupulously examined the motives under which he 
appeared as a defender of his country. In one of 
his opinions on the subject, afterwards recorded, he 
says, " it is very distressing for the human mind to 
contemplate the dire movement of congregated mases 
of flesh and blood, dragged out in the train of hellish 
ambition for the most horrible purposes, following 
individuals who shew themselves so utterly unworthy 
of even personal existence." On the night on which 
the beacons were lighted, and the heart of the nation 
heaved in one fiery swell of patriotic feeling, John 
marched to the place of rendezvous, ten miles distant, 
and tore his trousers in scaling the palisades of Kelso 
bridge toll-house. The grotesque features of his 
night's adventures, full many a time and oft he was 
wont to bring up at the annual convivial meeting, 
held at St Boswells to this day, to commemorate the 
historic event, and the story never grew tiresome in 
the telling. 

At twenty-five, John had settled in life, had a 
wife, Agnes Riddle by name, and a house of his 
own, shoemaking his trade, and St Boswells or Le&* 
sudden his residence for life. In a notice of a man 
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who spent his days in following one of the most 
plebeian of occupations, it is difficult to find in- 
dividual incidents to constitute the track of his 
existence. His original thinking powers soon marked 
him off as one who could not he invisible in the dead 
inertness of rural life. On the north side of the 
village was a picture of silvan and river scenery, in 
the winding of the peerless Tweed, such as might have 
haunted any man possessing less idealism than John, 
with the pleasure which nature in her diviner glimpses 
yields. There was Dryburgh, rearing its time- 
stricken gables among the trees; but strange to 
say such an object excited no pleasure in John. 
These haunts of monks and their worn out super- 
stitions he despised, as having formed part of the 
imposture which had retarded freedom of ideas and 
common sense among men. He had more true 
delight in watching the motions of the water ousel 
skipping and coquetting on the river shallows, or in 
listening to the snatch of the robin-red-breast's plea- 
sant, prattling carol on the apple tree, than in the 
survey of all the abbeys of Domesday book. " The 
monks (with him) were dead and buried, and let 
them lie, without bringing them on the stage 
of life, where they had done so little to deserve 
mankind's respect." Cmrious to say he did not 
oare a fig for the writings of Sir "^^iXX^x '^^oW.. 
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With some who knew him little, this may be set 
down to an absence of true imaginative culture, 
but the fact was, it arose out of a quaint peculiarity 
of mind ; for as regards a perception of the finer com- 
binations of natural scenery, and the graces of literary 
beauty, he would have charmed a Ruskin by his ori- 
ginality. He looked on the Waverley literature as 
" old piper stories," " dwarf and witch tales," and 
monstrous caricatures of Scottish manners. He never 
threw himself in Scott's way, though living in the 
same locality. When he sauntered to the top of 
the village cliff to look riverward, and sniff the 
western breeze, the object in the landscape which 
the resting place of the minstrel formed, would 
catch his eye and excite no passing sigh. 

The following work will have suggested that fish- 
ing was one of his greatest sources of recreation. In 
the course of years it passed from recreation almost 
to regular occupation. The Tweed, the stately 
stream, in its scenic associations and bright remem- 
brances of sport, and friends, and merry hours, became 
the silver bond that knitted all his sympathies to 
the locality of St. Boswell's. The kind of Austrian 
rigour with which angling privilege on the river is 
now protected, had then no existence. There is not 
a shadow of a doubt that the Tweed was far more 
the poor man's river than it is now. Things stood 
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on an easier footing between laird and commoner. 
John Burton, on his perch of Craig-o'er, rented the 
Merton water at fifteen pounds a-year, with a cow's 
grass, and often as he passed his ftiend, the shoe- 
maker's door, he called out a kindly invitation for 
him to come down and get a cast. His great natural 
powers of observation, coDJoined with a wary watch- 
fulness of fish, and steady practice at the rod, united in 
making him a proficient in the art. His reputation 
increased as his friendships extended, and from far and 
near, his fishing knowledge and company were courted. 
Apart altogether from his literary turn and tendency 
to blacken paper, he was marked off as a man of note, 
and hailed as a " Tweedside Q-nostic." The shoe- 
maker's shop was a house of call for all the Waltonian 
brotherhood, dukes, lords, Q-alashiels weavers, escap- 
ed Parliament men, squires, cotton lords, and the whole 
medley whose boot heelsever crunched the pebblyshore 
of the glorious river or its tributaries, came at times to 
hear John Younger discourse on the theme, which, 
far ahead of rivals, he had so well mastered. And 
what a crack was his ! And how meagre and few 
the souls for whom it possessed no relish. He could 
tell the waggle of the wand that could most deftly 
throw the line, and the bits of wood that, pieced 
together, made up the best style of rod. Rods he 
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could manufacture on the shrewdest principle of 
eflFeot. Fishing tackle and hooks he knew by intu- 
ition ; for how a salmon viewed things, as he lay in 
his watery haunt, was part of the fishing art. The 
occupation of shoemaker made fishing boots germane 
to his hand; and he came to be noted for his skill 
in the fabrication of these gentlemanly appurtenances 
of the pursuit. It is unnecessary to dwell with any 
minuteness on this branch of his many acquirements, 
as the following essay discloses all the proofs of a 
most extensive knowledge of the subject. Out of all 
the wide variety of friendly contacts, it may be 
assumed that John Younger had many opportunities 
of increasing his knowledge of the ideas current in the 
world beyond the sphere in which he had to make 
his bread. The late Sir Robert Peel, in one of his 
speeches, said he had studied the wants of the nation 
by contact with the highest personages of the realm, 
and had conversed with the Highland shepherd on 
the hills, and heard him tell his artless views of 
human life ; and many a member of the governing 
class, or of the upper ten thousand, has discussed 
public aflFairs in perfect equality with the obscure 
shoemaker, and perhaps has gathered conviction ou 
some point, which he had failed to elicit amid the 
contentions of party, and the perplexities of uncon- 
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scious prejudice. On one occasion when the Hon. 
J. £. Elliott was visiting his constituency, being 
Member for Koxburghshire, he happened to call in a 
friendly way upon his friend the shoemaker, who, 
talking of political affairs, remarked, that he never 
had enjoyed an opportunity of seeing Lord John 
Russell, and that with his recollections of public 
men it would be a pleasure to him to shake hands 
with a politician whose personal integrity men of all 
shades of opinion respect No sooner said than done. 
The worthy member got John Younger crushed into 
the carriage beside him, and whirled him off to Minto 
House, where Lord John Kussell happened to be on 
a visit, and there and then he left the two to a con- 
versation, such as produced a lively impression of 
pleasure upon both parties. 

We are aware that John Younger came to be 
viewed with some jealousy, as a man who held ex- 
treme political opinions. With his outspoken dispo- 
sition, and forcible powers of expression, he could hardly 
escape such an imputation. In this respect we think 
be was misjudged ; he was a poor man, and naturally 
took the side that poor men take when questions 
affecting popular privileges are under discussion ; but 
he was remarkably free from all political crotchets. 
When the chartist movement was at its formidable 
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stage, he was invited to take part in it, but declined, 
seeing no good results to follow, and imputing to it 
not a few bad ones at the period. He has recorded 
the following remark on political discussion, " The 
man who will tell me, that because I am a poor man, I 
have no business with the government of my country, 
I must despise as something worse than a simple 
idiot." He has the following just remarks on public 
affairs, and the principle by which they should be 
conducted. " A continual stirring, in what are called 
state contentions, is kept up by parties for public 
offices, in idea of honour or profit, or both ; but these 
are comparatively like winds and storms to the balance 
of the general atmosphere, partial and trivial in 
their effects compared with the spirit of the exclusive 
principle, which is ever generative of those heart- 
burnings which excite to political volcanoes, eruptions, 
and earthquakes." The Reform Bill he hailed as a 
great and just measure, constituting '* an inestimable 
general privilege," which " would exercise a whole- 
some influence over the tergiversations and abuses of 
public trust by the governing few." 

On the corn laws, the repeal of which has done 
more to sweeten the breath, as Dr Chalmers phrased 
it, of British society than any measure in living 
memory, John Younger vented his hottest ire — 
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their evils he summed in few words — ^they hood- 
winked the farmer, and raised to the poor man the 
price of bread. He heaped on these laws his bitterest 
scorn, and threw off various Corn Law Khymes to 
fan the flame which their prolongation was exciting. 
Some of these found their way to Ebenezer Elliott, 
the Com law Rhymer of Sheffield, who, in a letter 
of acknowledgment, asked why their author wasted his 
strength in verse when he possessed so much natural 
energy as a prose writer. Elliott's letter was accom- 
panied by a gift of a complete edition of his works, 
of which John was exceedingly proud. 

Twelve years, however, before the com .laws closed 
their account of social and civil mischief, John 
Younger had registered himself an author. In 1834 
he gave to the world a small publication, entitled, 
" Thoughts as they Rise," a poem in Byronic measure. 
It was an attempt at a poem, constructed " without 
an imaginary hero, romanting through its cantos." 
Whither owing to the plot wanting thus confessedly 
the part of Hamlet, or to the disrelish on the part of 
the public, for moralizations by a shoemaker on human 
affairs, the work fell still-born from the press, and 
further cantos, which were threatened, John kept to 
himself. 

The poem is, however, a remarkable production 
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for a working man, if we consider the command over 
the English language, the easiness of versification, 
the occasional force and beauty of the sentiments 
which it betrays. 
At random we make an extract : 

" And so I envy none their lands and dower, 
Nor all that they can claim below the skies, 

Yet can't resist the wish I had the power, 
To wipe the tear from modest mourning eyes. 

How blest to deck the lowly humble bower 
"With winter fire, and summer sunshine joys, 

Change many a sigh of want into a song. 

And cause the stream of life flow clear along. 
* * * * 

Or this picture of rural zest : 

" 0, how I love the moorland scene of spring, 
Beneath the smile of morning's ruddy glow, 

The whirr of heath-cock, and the curving swing 
Of snipe high booming o'er the marshy flow ; 

The fond solicitude of flapping wing, 
To lead the wanderer from the nest below ; 

I love the svmf of every out-field feather — 

By wood or stream, or 'mid the purple heather." 

With the bulk of men engaged in manual occu- 
pations, writing is irksome and slow work ; the fingers 
are stiflF, and the connection between brain and pen- 
holding is an awkward task. John Younger was an 
exception to all this. He would beat his lapstone and 
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draw his thread all day, and betake himself for relief 
to letter writing. His invariable plan was to make 
his knees his writing desk, and in this uninviting 
attitude the great bulk of his M.S. was produced; 
not scrawled and blotched, but presented in a small 
clear elegant penmanship, which in the case of a self- 
taught workman is rarely met with. With friends 
at a distance, men who had left St Boswells for the 
broader field of adventure and pursuit which it could 
not supply, or friends of a chance intimacy, he main- 
tained an extensive correspondence, making his 
epistle so much the record of his careful thinking, 
that he took copies of them. In this way an immense 
quantity of manuscript accumulated in the course 
of years, significant of the ceaseless mental activity 
which characterized him. At his death there were 
more than seven hundred copies of letters which he 
had addressed to friends. Many of these had been 
written to men of literary eminence or public dis- 
tinction, giving his views on opinions associated with 
their names. This collection he cherished as the 
treasure of his mental history. Sometimes when leav- 
ing home he used to warn his family that if the house 
took fire in his absence, next to saving themselves they 
should save these writings. Composition coming so 
readily to him, and friends often hinting the pro- 
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priety of the step, he betook himself, after the period 
of middle life, to prepare an autobiography, a species 
of personal narrative always interesting, no matter 
what may have been the limited sphere of existence 
of the writer. The work in his hands grew from less 
to great, so that some years before his death it 
amounted to the contents of two goodly volumes. 
It contains much racy description of local occur- 
^ rences and manifestations of village character, be* 
ginning with life at Langnewton, and following on 
in narration of the fate, fortunes, and families of his 
acquaintance. The publication of the work will, we 
trust, be not long deferred ; and we venture to des- 
cribe it such as will form a genuine accession to 
autobiographic literature. 

Shoemaking was but a poor trade to a man strug- 
gling with a family, and pulled at by needy friends; and 
it was to be regretted that so much literary industry, 
as he displayed, brought such slight rewards. On 
several occasions he received an acknowledgment for 
articles connected with angling or natural history. 
In 1840 he appeared as the author of the Essay on 
angling, of which the present work id a re-written 
edition. He often lamented that he could not bring 
the knowledge he possessed on many subjects to more 
account. The year 1847 brought an opportunity 
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by which he could measure his capacity and literary 
grasp with the men of his class. John Henderson, 
Esq. of Park, a gentleman distinguished for his zeal 
in every good cause, by way of directing public 
opinion to the better observance of the Sabbath, pro- 
posed three prizes for the best Essays on the " Tem- 
poral advantages of the Sabbath to the labouring 
classes." John Younger's eye fastened on the public 
announcement. " The hour and the man" had come 
together, and he resolved to try his hand in the 
competition. More than a year passed away, when 
the intimation was exultingly speeded over the south 
of Scotland that John Younger had obtained the 
second prize. A thrill of pleasure cheered Tweed- 
side as the good news was repeated from mouth to 
mouth, and John became the theme of applauding 
tongues in every circle. To London he must go to 
receive the prize of £15 from the Earl of Shaftesbury 
in Exeter Hall. He was whirled out of Lessudden 
one afternoon, and the following day saw him in 
Loudon lionized amid the plaudits of multitudes. 
It was the triumph which ambition could have envied, 
to have seen the north country shoemaker, with the 
guileless unpretending presence, standing up to re- 
ceive the well-won reward. This was the greatest 
event in John Younger's life, and he ever afterwards 
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referred to it as something, in its public and exciting 
accompaniments, far beyond the possibilities that fate 
had alloted to his career. 

To mark the gratification which was experienced 
in the district, by this recognition of his abilities, he 
was entertained at a public dinner, in St Boswells 
Inn, by a highly respectable gathering, and presented 
with a purse of sovereigns. 

Upon the solid merits of the " Light of the Week," 
the title of the essay, we need not occupy much space 
in remarking. We question if the author ever 
held the pen with a freer or more vigorous style. 
The composition is admirable throughout, distinguish- 
ed by sententious force, picturesque illustrations, and 
a vivid logical treatment of the subject, such as the 
pulpit or divinity of a heavier texture might envy. 

Shortly after the event, a vacancy having occurred 
in the village post office, the appointment was, on 
the recommendation of the Hon. J. B. Elliot, at that 
time member for the county, conferred upon John^ 
in the belief that his advancing years would find aa 
easier living than in toiling at his old trade. The 
result, however, proved different from what was ex- 
pected. The rigid exactitude of rule, the perplemog 
net work of forms and business routine, were Qxprq 
than one accustomed to the simple machiner3^.^of 
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making shoes could overtake, and when the life was 

nearly vexed out of him, January 1856, John threw 

up the appointment in disgust. To the present 

writer and a friend, who called shortly after, he said 

he felt himself, when postmaster, like a caged squirrel 

running over its never-ending wheel, but that when 

he was free he felt himself just like the sqmrrel on 

the top of the tree, " ready to jump wherever he 

liked." 

The celebration of the Bums* centenary, in 1859, 

stimulated John to bring out a lecture on the genius 

and character of the national bard. He had a fancy 

that he could treat the subject in a way of his own, 

believing that many traits and perplexing points in 

Bums' history had been misunderstood, and that 

purely literary men had not been grounded as he had 

been in the experience of a social condition, similar 

to that from which Bums started, to take the natural 

and plain, common-sense view of the poet's case. At 

the very period that oldWilliamBumes was breaking 

his heart, and working the flesh off his bones with 

vexation on the " seven poor acres of nursery ground," 

near to Alloway Eirk, John Younger's father was 

making a hard fight to get ends to meet by cobbling 

shoes and renting a fourteen acre farm on the Lang- 

newton barony. Old Younger had '<to thole a factor's 
b 
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snash/' like him of Doonside, and the son remembered 
that the crisis of the household arriyed when the cow 
was distrained for rent. 

Like Burns, John Younger, from infancy, had 
cherished a deep and earnest sympathy with nature^ 
He had all his days loved the country, and never 
had been town-bred. The woods, the green fields^ 
the dingles and dells, and shady coverts of the 
liver side, the robin-red-breast perking among the 
berry bushes of the cottager's garden on a grave 
autumn day, the blackbird or throstle piping in the 
budding beech, the great crow armies blackening the 
fields, or drifting up into mid air with many-throated 
clangour, and scattering themselves away in tho 
endless fields of sky, the fresh, newly furrowed 
land, with the white pick-maw sailing about the 
sober ploughman's team-gang, the sights and sounds 
that had their being ere man betook himself to build 
cities and live in masses, were the educating influences 
that had made John Younger what he came to be, and 
which inspired him with an ambition to interpret in 
plain story the life of Robert Bums. And commOB 
consent, though candid enough to admit that Ide 
conclusions might be open to objection, confess^ 
that John Younger was in a large degree sucoessfol 
in what he had undertaken. His critical estUDoiiiyte 
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of Bums bad a rough matter-of-fact quality about 
it. He did not sail in tbe clouds in fligbts of eloquence, 
or discourse in grand allegorical tropes like Carlyle, 
Witb a pooh, pooh, and a humph of contempt, be 
ridiouled the so-called romance, " The glory and tbe 
joy," with which imaginative writers had surrounded 
the hard's existence. Very much romance indeed, 
he thought, there was about the greatest man in a 
nation lying in a stable loft, and spending his pain- 
racked midnights amid the perfumes of such an 
abode, listening to the nags below stirring, stamping, 
or riving at the fusionless bog hay ! He considered 
that Bums was too much the companion of every day 
suffering to sustain any such picture as Wordsworth 
had drawn, and thought that he drove his plough 
to another tune, that of dour, determined, conquering 
toil, tugging at his awkward nags amid the bins and 
bumping boulders of a farm which never could yield 
meat or clothes, or household peace to the poor tenant. 
If ever Bums played a servile part it was in dedicating 
his poems to the Caledonian Hunt. What did such 
a pack care about poems ! They were a bye word in 
Scotland at the very time, for a story had gone abroad 
tiiat they had hunted a bitch fox over several miles 
of 'Country, and at the death, found the poor animal 
htd.carried one of its pups all the way in its mouth. 
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It was a treat to see the unaffected bonhomie of the 
" old man eloquent," elevated on the lecture bench to 
talk of Bums. He had the key of a sympathetic fel- 
low-feeling to all the phases of Bums* life. No one 
who listened, but admitted that a shrewder, more in- 
stinctive apprehension of that life, had* seldom been 
produced. When he came to offer selections of the 
favourite poems, his warm loving admiration of the 
verses knew no bounds. ''Here awa, there awa, 
wandering Willie," he designated the tenderest and 
most beautiful love song which ever came from the 
lips of man ; and as his voice repeated several of the 
stanzes, the tributary tears of emotion coursed down 
. his cheeks. The lecture was delivered in most of 
the towns and villages in the Border district, and 
the proceeds were su£&ciently respectable to promise, 
by his extending his tour, what would be a nest ^g 
for the wants of his advancing years. A number of 
his Border friends resident in Glasgow invited him 
to the western metropolis to deliver the lecture there. 
He was able to accomplish the visit, but with un- 
favourable results to himself. Exposure to the ex- 
tremely severe weather during his movements, brought 
on an attack of rheumatism, which prostrated and 
confined him to his lodgings for several weeks. The 
attendant expense of this misfortune melted away 
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most of his gains, and he reached Lessndden as poor 
as ever. 

During the long and severe winter of 1859-60 

he was seldom seen abroad, and did not regain 

much strength. Generallj cheerful and unrepin- 

mg, he began to confess himself as growing old, 

and less able for active work at his ordinary trade. 

In conversation on some of his &vourite topics, he 

regretted he had accomplished so small a portion of 

what he felt was within his reach. He had a &ncj 

he could prepare several papers on some of the social 

changes whidi had come imder his observation — 

furnishing sketches of the rural improvements and 

altering condition of the population, and cognate 

subjects. Work of this description he was well able 

to perform, and he was urged by his friends to over*- 

take it. Daily bread, however, was still with him to 

be reached by working with the leather apron about 

him, and he continued to make or cobble shoes, to 

the extent which his health permitted. For several 

months he had been less before the public eye, and 

when the stroke which separated him from all earthly 

fiiendships occurred, a painful surprise was created. 

As we have stated in the opening of this notice, his 

end came quickly. He had been apparently in 

nearly his usual health and spirits, and had been 
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perusing his fiivourite story from the German, " The 
Journal of a Poor Vicar" — a narrative "which he al- 
most knew by heart — when illness, disclosing a hope- 
less paralytic seizure ensued, and before another 
day was gone John Younger was dead. 

That John Younger "was a recognized celebrity 
was seen in the many genial tributes to his charac- 
ter and attainments which instantly appeared in the 
Edinburgh and local press — several of them elo- 
quent and lengthy. In the Scotsman's article he was 
designated as '^ one of the most remarkable men of 
the population of the south of Scotland ; whether as 
a genial writer of prose or verse, or a man of high 
conversational powers, and clear common sense, 
the shoemaker of St Boswells had few or no 
rivals in the south — in his death leaving behind 
him no enemies, and the memory of a guileless, un- 
blameable, honest life." 

The Caledonian Mercwry had a similar kindly 
notice. His friend for many years, eminent as a 
scholar and linguist, William Brockie of the Sundet" 
land Times, gave a sketch of his character, summing 
the leading features of his career, thus — " Of poor, 
but honest and respectable parentage, he continued 
poor, but honest and respectable ; his whole life a 
hard struggle against poverty, owing in a great 
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measure to unfortunate family and business con- . 
nections. Happy in "wedded life, he was for many 
years a widower — ^his children grown up and settled. 
Kature made him a poet, a philosopher, and a 
nobleman ; society made him a cobbler of shoes (a 
good one), a postmaster (indifferent), and a mort- 
gaged feuar of Lessudden." 

In the village in which he had spent the greater 
portion of his more than three score years and ten, 
the death of its most notable man was felt with the 
pang which friendship feels when its circle is sud- 
denly narrowed. John Younger dead ! he who gave 
a character to the little town, and who brought 
many a visitor to it ; who always evoked the play of 
human nature's kindlier moods ! John was not 
adjudged as without faults. In some of the pursuits 
of life he was not a successful man, and perhaps in 
a world in which the material measure is apt to be 
applied, a short-coming of success is not viewed as 
without blame. He was deficient in practical talent 
Industrious and second to none as a maker of shoes, 
he never acquired the art 'which could carry him 
beyond the rank of a small country tradesman. At 
times in his career he had his foot beyond the thres- 
faiold of difficulties, when some business or domestic 
contingency would drag him back, and he was the 
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same poor man. It spoke much to the general too 

of his character that even tho^se who might hav 

occasion, by business transactions, to sit in jud^ 

ment on him, always stopped short of a harsh cor 

elusion, and finished with an expression of sympath 

or kind regaxd. The warm a^d respectfJ^k 

shewn towards him by every one, avouched his pos 

session of qualities of head and heart honourabl; 

combined. In the village all felt his departure 

The boys and girls who would not disturb the bird' 

nest in his garden, nor furtively abstract the flush 

ing fiiiit of his plum tree, will cherish his memory; 

The old inhabitant who had plodded on life's jour 

ney, and had often stepped in to compare notes oi 

public and local matters, missed the social cracl 

and '' sneeshin mull." The fascination that wa 

wont to draw " delighted listeners," and which stir 

red so many a bright conversation, and shook ou 

so many a bright idea, which grappled with thi 

dialectics of ever so varied subjects of human en 

quiry, had disappeared. The end of the pleasan 

village, with its garden intersections and quaint by< 

lanes, its crumbling bluff of river wall, and com< 

manding outlook on the umbrageous pomp of wooc 

and stream, had '^ lost its wierdest and its warlesi 

eye. 
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One mom we misled him on the accu8ix)m'd hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fayoorite tree, — 

Another came, nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

In personal appearance John Younger had always 
a hale hardy look. Possessing a frame compactly 
knit, of moderate height, of an erect open bearing, 
he wore into years without shewing many traces of 
age. When a young man he was distinguished by 
his agility and skill in athletic and manly sport, 
and he excelled as a pedestrian. The faithful etching 
prefixed to the volume gives the man in his &cial 
expression as he is remembered by all his friends. 
There was a guileless, frank kindlmess of manner 
about him, which carried in it the freemasonry of 
warm fellow-feeling, and placed him at his ease with 
all with whom he came in contact. 

We have in the preceding pages attempted to in- 
troduce the reader to a ^miliar conception of the 
man as he appeared in his own walk of life, from an 
impression that the naked publication of the work 
on angling would have been meagre without some 
light being thrown upon the character and occupa- 
tions of its author. We might have enumerated 
some of the subjects which he illustrated by his de- 
scriptive pen ; many of them were ftigitive sketches, 
but in good hands, they would bear a re-a]^^^\i-^ 
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ance in a volume of selections. His poetical efPa- 
sions, always marked by merit, were more a proof 
of his varied ability than of any strong natural bias 
to the cultivation of the muse. In summing a 
notice of his life, it may not be out of place to pre- 
sent a specimen of his success in this department of 
literary craft. The first piece was written in 1837, 
and abounds in the home feeling which marked his 
domestic history. The second breathes a spirit of 
the tenderest conjugal love, and as a memorial of 
their married life, is as creditable as it is delicately 
expressed. John was in the fullest sense a domestic 
man, a kind and indulgent father, and a &.ithM 
husband. For the partner of his life he cherished 
the aflfection of his youth. When prostrate with 
illness during his Glasgow visit, he wrote to his 
friends at Lessudden, that if he died they were to 
bring his body to St Boswells churchyard, and lay 
it beside his Nannie. The sad duty alluded to in 
the closing stanza fell to be performed by John, his 
wife's death having preceded his own by several 
years. 

There may be sweeter spots afar 

That I have never seen, 
And lofty towers and rivers clear 

With flowery vales between : 
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And fairer faces too may grace 

The garden and the hall ; 
Bat there's a place, and there^s a face 

That's dearest of them all. 

And I onr cradle spot of earth — 

Where light first took our e'e, 
And mother's love onr infant heart — 

Where'er that spot may be : 
Tho* it were even slavery's soil 

And we got free to rove, 
Yet wander how or where we will, 

'Twill claim onr latest love. 

The swallow dreams on Afric's shore 

Of Scotia's summer pride ; 
And plumes her wing, and knows her hour 

To hasten to Tweedside. 
The cliff or skaur she kens afar. 

And towering ruins gray, 
Where she was nursed — ^in Dryburgh's bower. 

The lap of flowery May. 

The salmon gray of Tweed or Spey, 

Betuming from the sea, 
Seeks to its native river stream. 

Which ever stream it be. 
Even spirits 'mong celestial orbs, 

In glory roaming free, 
May own to earth, their first abode, 

A soul-felt sympathy. 

And there is yet anither field, 

That ne'er can be forgot — 
Tho' in his age from thence expelled — 

My Nanny's father's cot. 
In memory's light, like glow-worm gleams, 

My fancy yet recalls 
Love's youngest hopes, and downy dreams 

Still nestUng round its walls. 
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MY NANNIE. 

Its now full twa an' forty year, 

Since nestling in wi' Nannie ; 
As weel my part, I held her dear, 

Sae faithfu', young, an' bonnie. 
Her tocher was a trifle sma', 

A hard-earned weel-saved pennie ; 
But o' tocher could 1 think ava, 

When in my onns my Nannie. 

Nae artfu' wiles, plied e'er sae fain, 

Gould move the mind o' Nannie ; 
Had courtiers wooed 'twould been in vain, 

Her heart was held by Johnie. 
Of cares we've had our world's shaare, 

Through stormy days and sunny ; 
My part has been the less to bear, 

I've had sic help o' Nannie. 

A welding heat o' strong young love 

Will last through winters mony ; 
The frosts of years but tend to prove 

The links that bind to Nannie. 
Though teeth are fled, and locks grown gray, 

She's yet sae kind and cannie — 
Love that outlasts young life's hey-day 

Is the love I bear my Nannie. 

'Mid a' the thoughts that trouble me^ 

The saddest thought of ony 
Is wha may close the other's e'e— 

May it be me or Nannie ? 
The ane that's left may sairly feel, 

Amidst a world uncanny ; 
I'd rather brave auld age mysel' 

Than lanely leave my Nannie. 



PREFACE 



TO THE 



SECOND EDITION, 



Since publishing the first Edition of this* dissertation 

on Kiver Angling in 1840, which, unwittingly to me 

at the time, happened to take the place in a list of 

the hundredth publication on the subject, since the 

first taken note of in 1496. 

Bight or ten authors have succeeded me since, 

such as Wilson, Scrope, Stoddart, Stuart, &c. One 

might suppose the subject therefore exhausted, yet 

it must not be the case, as I have since had such a 

call for copies, which I have been unable to supply, 

as leads me to believe the book must have been better 

than I had calculated on. It is brief, and truly 

practical, a description of my own successful practice 

and personal observation, regardless of other eyes 

and authors. 

Indeed, I hardly quote another author, as the late 
1 
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ones possess nothing new to me, and the old are 
hardly at all applicable to our Scotch rivers. 

Notwithstanding my veneration, added to that of 
all readers of the curious work of our venerable father 
of the angle, old Izaac Walton, yet nothing of his 
modes of English . angling has any place in our 
present practice in Scotland or the border. And, as 
to our late authors I shall neither praise nor de« 
preciate their modes, either of fishing or of writing 
on the subject, but go on with my own experience 
as freely as- a school boy sallies forth with a new rod 
and line on his run to the water. 

In this edition I have, under their proper heads, 
stated several recent observations, and made some 
slight corrections of my former publication, as it 
is likely the last opportunity I may have of doing 
80, or of noting further experience. 

In place of a tedious preface a few preliminary 
remarks on the propriety of the subject may be really 
worth noting here in the shape of 

INTRODUCTION. 

It seems to have been an early practice, which is 
yet much followed in books, written on the Art of 
Angling, to face up the subject with pretentions of 
its being an amusement above all others conducive 
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to religions contemplation. This is silly either as a 
notion or a pretence ; and on the other hand it is 
equally pitifnl to read the frivolous sarcasms by 
which this pursuit is in turn assailed. 

Dr Johnson and Lord Byron, these famed fond- 
lings of their ages, have said some smart things to 
render angling ridiculous as a pastime; having 
acquired no taste for it themselves, they have wished 
to make believe that they stigmatized it from a moral 
sentiment ; and this, not so much perhaps from an 
inclination to 

'' Compound for sins they were inclined to 
By damning those they had no mind to," 

as from an opposition to the whimsicalities of early 
writers on the subject. Such as old Izaac Walton, 
and her of earlier date, in 1496, the religious sports- 
woman, Dame Juliana Barnes, who mixed up' their 
descantations with pretences of its being favourable 
to holy meditations, from the rural quietude of the 
pursuit. This has been alleged by them in a sort 
of mental defence against a superstitious suspicion, 
that it was, not perhaps, the most christian way of 
spending the sweet summer days of a brief pro- 
bationary term of an eternal existence. 

Hence the struggle to the present hour of a hun- 
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dred-and-Dine scribblers on the subject to maintain 
a point, of the propriety of which they were by no 
means thoroughly convinced. Only finding the 
pastime a kind of exercise agreeable to their pro- 
pensity, like that of cats to hunt mice, and lords 
foxes, they make a specious pretence of considering 
its gratification, not only as no sin, but rather in 
the light of a duty. Now the truth lies in this, as 
in many disputed points, midway between the two 
extremes, as no one who inclines to go a-fishing can 
reasonably, suppose the pursuit any way very par- 
ticular in point of morality or otherwise; allege 
what he may, we believe that the angler forgoes such 
considerations. "We view the matter simply in this 
way, that every man is so much of a boy, which 
may often be the best part of his character, that he 
goes out a-fishing because he had got into an early 
habit of so going, and finds amusement in it in pre- 
ference to straightoutward walking, or even to riding, 
should he be master of a horse ; or else he pursues it 
fain to find recreation in that in which he perceives 
his neighbour so well pleased, just as he would go a 
quoiting, a cricketing, or a curling. 

To talk of following it on a principle of love or 
admiration of field scenery, the wood-skirted grandeur 
of cliflF or stream, is surely either a pretence or an 
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illusion of- his own mind, as every stauncli angler 
may be said to leave his admiration of the pic- 
turesque, the beautiful and romantic in nature, a 
something to be particularly kept in mind, returned 
to and enjoyed " at a more convenient season," as 
governor Felix did his taste for the most sublime 
doctrines of Christianity. I have felt that I could 
admire the beautiful in landscape as much as my 
neighbours, perhaps any of them, yet never could 
find either taste or time for the disposition of senti- 
ment while sallying out on a fishing intent ; and, 
however romantically beautiful the branch overhung 
its shadow in the water, I no sooner hanked my 
hooks on it than, if within reach, crash down it 
came, whilst a wish hurried over my mind that all 
river-skirting trees were removed. I would hardly 
except the bordering willows of Dryburgh, or those 
skirting the rivers of Babylon, where the Israelites 
hung their harps in the days of their captivity. 

By no poetical feeling whatever should the free 
swing of line be ever interrupted. Let sketchers put 
imaginary trees in their landscapes as they please, 
yet such are ever the true angler's real feelings, dis- 
guise them as he may ; keep tree, rock, and ivy full- 
line swing from the margin of lake and stream, and 
this although he could throw underhand as well as 
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even John Gray, Esq. of the North British Adver* 
tiser. One truth is worth fifty of these fishing 
authors' sickly preachments. If our tractates on 
the subject should never sell, let us not heap dis- 
grace on our own poor heads by feigning sanctity 
we never feel. Such is worse than prevalent super- 
stition or common hypocrisy. I can see no more 
sentimentality in angling for fish than in the rural 
sport of Fox or Otter hunting, and no less than in 
most of the practices of every-day life, the excite- 
ment is kept up by the solicitude of success, and this 
the same in fishing for reputation in the sport, and 
in fishing for a dinner, the true angler is always 
intent in the pursuit, however passive he may 
appear. The old Dame Juliana of the convent had 
supposed that to be consistent with her other pro- 
fessions, and yet to gratify her propensity for out- 
airing a little, like her mother Eve, and every other 
right constituted lady, she must make the show of 
particular sanctity in whatever pursuit she felt in- 
clined to seek amusement, amidst the common child- 
ren of every-day life ; and old Izaac seems to have 
been like many of his followers, a curious sonled 
being, who had come by his habits from original 
taste, which he loved to gratify by escaping the 
daily drudgery and din of a smoky city life, while 
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his fancy flowed throngli a route as circuitous as the 
windings of his streams. 

The fertility of Isaac's imagination, and the in- 
genuity of his mind, would have made him to excel 
in whatever his hand might have found to do. A 
mind too versatile to have been confined within the 
critical rules of any age, or art had excited him to 
write out his mixed thoughts and feelings, conceits, 
songs, and sermons, on all favourite subjects, just as 
they occurred to his fancy — hence all are found 
pouched up together like his fish baits. Had he not 
fallen mad fond of angling pursuits, I have no doubt 
he would have been the greatest devotee of his super- 
stitious age. Or had he turned to ** the breeding of 
the fighting-cock," like several of his angling prede-. 
oessors, he would likely have crossed on till he had 
produced midden fowls to have beaked it with eagles, 
but luckily he had not the cock-fighting propensity ; 
and what, after ^, was fishing in the Dove and Stowr, 
with paddock baits, for geds and gudgeons, to the 
run of a salmon in the silver Tweed ? I wonder how 
he would have looked if he had been brought here 
by rail, and set down below our Hare Crag with a 
twenty feet rod in hand, and seen and felt a twenty 
pound salmon snap down his fly to the bottom as 
solid as if it was fixed to the rock in the deep, save 
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for a little tremulous indication of life at both ends, 
and then the sudden bolt up the strong current, viith 
a dash out at the top, shewing his broad silvery side 
glancing to the day. To imagine the odds between 
old Izaac and Dr Johnson, brought here perforce 
into that particular position is ludicrous enough, 
and can only be exceeded by the next supposed 
image of seeing both snug at supper in their Inn, 
with the same salmon presented in his next glorious 
altitude, well dressed, and set round with sprigs of 
parsley and piggins of sauce. Who of the two would 
have said the grace 1 I think that duty would have 
devolved on old Izaac of necessity, as the Doctor's 
mouth watering would have prevented articulation. 
The Doctor, on returning thanks, would assuredly 
have acknowledged the blessing as sent by God's 
merciful providence to his maw, by whatever method 
of " stick and string^* it had been captured. Well 
it is a sorry thought that we should ever be called 
to wail such giants in their way as sunk " dark in 
death's fish creel," since, certainly, " these were the 
Falstolfs of Antiquity Bardolph." 



ANIMADVERSIONS 

NECESSARY HERE IN SUPPORT OF THE AUTHOR'S PRE- 
TENSIONS IN THIS LINE, WHICH HAVE BEEN 
UNGRACIOUSLY AND UNNECESSARILY 
STIGMATIZED. 



In offering to the public this second edition of 
my little work on River Angling, first published in 
1840, I may take the opportunity to redeem my 
flies from some aspersions that have been thrown 
upon them, or at least on my manner of dressing 
them, by a succeeding author. 

This may be most easily effected by the statement 
of a few simple facts which have occurred since the 
time I first decided on preferring these half dozen 
flies, as containing the available principle of all the 
varieties formerly in use on the Tweed, particularly 
between Kelso and Peebles. 

The author above alluded to is Mr T. Tod Stoddart 
of Kelso, who published a volume on the same sub- 
ject some 3(ears after mine, which volume I had not 
chanced to see till it had been some three or four 
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years in circulation. On opening it the first page I 
turned up contained the following paragraph : — 

" I could introduce by name, to the reader, a great 
number of excellent fly dressers, as well amateurs as 
professional hands, but I shall confine myself to the 
mention of twt> or three among the latter, the su- 
periority of whose style of dressing, as regards 
salmon hooks, is well known and appreciated by 
the frequenters of our Scotch rivers. Among these 
are Mr Forrest of Kelso, a most able and ingenious 
artificer in every department relating to anglings 
and one of whose stock of materials, gut, wire, wood, 
feathers, &c., can be relied on as fresh, and of the 
best description. Mr Blacker of London, and Hogg 
of Edinburgh, are also held in good estimation* The 
Wrights of Sprouston, father and son, especially thd 
latter, deserve mention. 

" The flies dressed by Younger of St Boswells are 
upon the whole servicable, still, it is plain that this 
worthy angler is but partially, or if the term may 
be used with propriety, locally versed in the mys- 
teries of the art. There is too much mannerism aboUt 
them to render his winged productions general&vour- 
ites, and I cannot say in regard to his salmon flies 
that they at all take my fancy, or that I. could em- 
ploy them with any sanguine expectation of suooefla." 
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Now, not to mention the folly, what spirit could 
have induced these remarks from a person 1 had but 
twice or thrice casually met, and that in a social 
manner 1 It certainly was far from courteous, con- 
lyeying indeed an idea of an endeavour to supersede 
my previous little work on River Angling; and 
cruel withal, as Mr Stoddart must have known, and 
indeed his meaning signifies he knew that I partly 
made my bread by dressing flies for the public, and 
this I had done from before he was bom, and that 
my son was succeeding in this still to good purpose. 
He might not indeed know that I had dressed flies 
for sale for the then greatest wholesale and retail 
hardware merchant in Kelso upwards of fifty years 
ago, as well as for gentlemen and fishers by daily 
profession. Still he knew 1 was doing so at the 
time he omitted that observation. It appears to 
have been published for the purpose of advancing 
those he names as &vourites, who needed none of 
his advertising to establish, by invidious com- 
parison, their incontrovertible credibility in their 
profession. That my flies did not take his fancy, 
as he expresses it, he had only to have mentioned 
his favourite fly dressers, without naming me or 
mine at all. This would have been more graceful 
on his own account than that most ungracious 
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depreciation, the nature of which I beg here further 
to explain. Is it not curious that at the same time 
of making these observations, the only half dozen of 
salmon flies which he pictures in his book, as legiti- 
mate Tweed flies, are almost to a shade and speckle 
the same as I had recommended by description in 
my little book, seven years previous to his publi- 
cation, with only this slight variation, that to my 
dun- winged fly, I put also a dun body as preferable ; 
and also that he still adheres to the old fashioned 
cock hackle, whereas in most cases I have preferred 
the cow-hair or similar furs. It further appears to 
me as if he had not then seen my flies, knowing them 
to be mine at the time he wrote, else he could not have 
expressed himself so incongruously. Touching this 
subject in the way of self-defence, it may be as well 
here to " fell twa dogs wi' ae bane," and once for all 
reclaim whatever credit belongs to myself in regard 
to the choice — I will not call it the invention of these 
six flies. The real history of the fact is this, Mr 
Scrope, on first coming to the Tweed, on a fishing 
excursion, in the year 1807 or 8, fell in with John 
Haliburton, then the lessee of Dryburgh water, and 
fished with him there a season or more, before he 
took in lease the Mertoun water, and engaged Hali- 
burton to leave Dryburgh and become his hired 
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fisherman. HaUburton dressed his flies and directed 
his practice for several years there, leading him into 
the use and approbation of these six flies as stai»- 
dards, almost exclusive of all other varieties. Under 
this tuition Scrope became a very successful angler, 
and very soon ascertained the propriety of the se- 
lection, which, after retiring from the rivers, he 
figured in his book of " Day's and Night's Angling 
on the Tweed." But the thing happened thus : I 
had published my treatise on River Angling two 
years before Mr Scrope's book came out, and had 
described these six flies as principals, which were 
afterwards given by Mr Scrope in coloured plates 
under fictitious names, such as ^^Kinmount Willie,^* 
^^Meg in her hraws^^ " The Lady o' Mertoun^^ 8fc, 
This was all very well and fair, as Mr Scrope being 
then retired, did not likely know of my small publi- 
cation, or that I was the first who choose these as a 
selection, which Haliburton had adopted, first from 
my persuasion, and eventually from finding them 
efiective, and this the more particularly as I had 
happened to dress the first flies ever Haliburton 
flung in water, and had also described these six flies 
to him under the fanciful comparison of the pristine 
colours of the Rainbow, in which all varieties of 
tints were primitively embodied. 
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Whatever merit or ingenuity may be in the mat- 
ter of this selection, I therefore honestly and candid- 
ly reclaim as my own, then adopted by Haliborton 
in his daily practice, and from his taste and inge- 
nuity in dressing them, and his long successful use, 
confirmed the propriety of the selection to a degree 
more fully than I ever had the opportunity of doing 
from personal application. 

Last of all comes Mr T. Tod Stoddart with his de- 
preciation of my flies — their " mannerism," and not 
being to At^ taste forsooth, and yet (behold the weak- 
ness of human nature) pictures the same in his book 
as his leading favourites ; and let me take my own 
part a little further by stating that not any of these 
fly-dressers he names as his favourites, respectable 
as I account them, nor himself, can really dress these 
cow-hair bodied flies in the best style, nor will I be- 
lieve pretend so. Mr Forrest, indeed, averred to 
me he could not. Forrest is a gentleman, but they 
have not been accustomed to it, because about Eeleo 
and all below that, they require more, bright flies, 
done up with showy colours, and broad tinsel, and 
hackles rolled over soft wool or fur, and these they 
do in first-rate style ; but the art of the matter in its 
perfection is to dress them with cow-hair alone, or 
any other fur resembling cow-hair, such as mohair, 
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from cloth of various colours, got from the web^nds 
of .West of England broad cloths ; to be well done 
with this supersedes the use of the hackle, and makes 
the fly beautiful and durable. This I have never 
known in a single instance to have been done to pur- 
pose but by five individuals, none of whom he has 
named. By the way Mr Scrope, not having dressed 
his own flies, mistook this point in his description of 
" rolling the hackle over Bullock's hair." This was 
never done by his dresser, nor by any who adopted 
the cow-hair, as it would have made a complete in- 
congruity — a fly as rough as a furze bush, instead of 
soft and glossy. The cow-hair was introduced to 
supersede the use of the brittle hackle, making the 
fly even more beautiful, and ten times more durable, 
the hackles being so ready to break at the point and 
fly loose at every bite of a fish. 

But there is another point of consideration perhaps 
here worth mention, my small Essay on Angling was 
published in 1840, containing a plain description of 
these flies and how to dress them. Two years after 
that came forth Mr Scrope's two guinea volume, great 
and splendid, with these six flies painted. The book 
interlarded with some fisher's anecdotes, as first 
told in the lowland Scotch dialect by dealers in the 
marvellous, and graphically (idly I think) noted by 
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"William Laidlaw, (author of a better thing, "Lucy's 
Flittin,") then amanuensis to Sir "Walter Scott, .and 
figuring in Scrope's volume by way of enrichments. 
Four or five years after that again, appeared Mr T. 
Tod Stoddart's half-guinea volume, with his six 
pictured salmon flies, hardly perceptibly, removed 
from Scrope's, and none of them all the very exact 
thing they seem to have aimed at, yet overtopping the 
fancy ; so that, where after that in the world's show 
could my eighteenpence volume appear; and yet, 
consult them all, they will be found to be still the 
same six flies in all their essential characteristics that 
I had first given out, under a description so plain, 
that from it alone, any lad might have proceeded to 
practice making them up for his own use. That 
first description I still think it best to adhere to in 
this present edition, without further picturing of the 
flies, which would be too expensive for me, and with 
the materials, in their colours and consistence, named, 
— red, orange, black, blue, green, and white, and their 
dispositions assigned, the tyro may be led to practice 
the art and find the effect, and thus soon to be found 
a proficient in fly dressing. 

I do not bring up this affair of Mr Stoddart's for 
the sole purpose of retaliation, as I really feel above 
that, and particularly, as he had relented, suppres- 
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sing the offensive paragraph in his following edition ; 
yet such is the world, we sometimes find it necessary 
to take our own part in it^ and as this paragraph of 
his, I must believe, hurt us considerably in this de- 
partment of bread-making for three or four years, 
while his book was fresh and in vogue with the 
fishing public. I think it worth mention, even now, 
though the weight of its ill is done and over. As 
it is inherent in nature that we sometimes outlive 
such scarifications, as a tree overgrows the strippages 
of its bark, perpetrated by a silly boy, which, if ever 
such boy arrives at the years of discretion, he may 
be vexed to see upon his old village Elm — the tree 
still labouring, as trees yearly labour, to overgrow the 
incisions of his early wantonness. Let Mr Stoddart 
do what he can for himself, I should be sorry to pre- 
vent even a crown falling upon his head, I rather 
wished, and still wish, to give a useful book on the 
subject of Angling from my own observations; and 
if he cannot rise without bearing me under, in any 
thing which I honestly attempt to live by, he had 
better just contrive to fall as softly as he can, for 
there are those who may be able, though very un*- 
willingly, to put him down. 



PREFACE 



TO THE 



FIRST EDITION. 



Augling having, of late years, become a more 
fashionable sport than formerly, for those who have 
leisure to follow it, and being at the same time a 
very pleasant recreation in the intervals of business 
and study, many persons are enticed to the rivers, who 
from want of early practice in the art, or experience 
in the proper methods, fail of success, and as may 
be expected, get disheartened in the pursuit. 

Among the various treatises hitherto written on 
the subject, there is no one, so far as the author has 
seen, of such a plain and practical kind, as to guide 
the inexperienced angler to a clear understanding of 
the principle on which he is to proceed in angling, 
particularly with the fly. 

The following brief treatise is published with a 
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Tiew to supply this defect, by expressiDg in a simple 
form the general mles of the art as practised by the 
author after the experience of forty years' angling in 
the Tweed and some of its tributaries. And although 
the writer cannot from personal knowledge speak of 
the more northern rivers, yet in the course of the 
work he will introduce some supplementary remarks 
furnished by the observations of a friend, in whose ex- 
perience, and general knowledge of the subject, he has 
the fullest confidence. On this point he will be the 
more particular, as the result of that ingenious friend's 
practice proves corroborative of the main principle 
here laid down in reference to salmon angling. 

From the absence of all known archetype in nature 
for the artificial salmon flies used on our rivers, it 
remains yet undiscovered for what the salmon take 
them, and why they should be so fastidious in their 
preference of one to another. The philosopher and 
the practical angler being seldom, if perhaps ever, 
united in the same individual, salmon angling is yet 
only pursued agreeably to use and wont, without any 
attempt having been made to reduce it under general 
principles. The writer hopes, in the course of these 
remarks, to throw at least some glimmering of light 
on the subject, which, in the absence of all true 
philosophy, is preferable to utter darkness. 
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In regard to trout angling, the principle is more 
easily understood, it being only necessary to imitate 
very nicely the natural flies which are seen on the 
river, and to make the proper selection. 

The author conceives it better to make particular 
mention only of the best standard flies, with the 
manner of dressing and using them, than to give a 
detailed description of infinite and inferior varieties. 
He will, therefore, give only useful directions, divested 
of all the unnecessary discussions and superfluity of 
frivolous anecdotes, which have hitherto tended to 
swell the bulk of treatises on this subject. Thus 
will also be avoided all insignificant and endless 
enumeration and invention of names to flies, which 
rather tend to bewilder the readers imagination, than 
prove instructive to the individual desirous of practi- 
cal information. 

It may be proper to observe, that as this treatise 
was originally written in the form of a letter to a 
friend,* and put in type from that copy, and has 
only in the correction of the proof sheet been divided 
into sections, the arrangment may not be so distinct 
as the nature of such a work might properly require. 
The smallness of the volume, however, will greatly 



* John Martin Muller, a late famous Musician and Piano Teacher 
in £dinbur2j;h, and a fine fisher. 
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obviate this objection. He has submitted it in its 
present form to some of the most experienced practi- 
cal fishers on the Tweed, who have authorized him 
to state that the opinions expressed by him are com- 
pletely confirmed by their general practice. 

Should the style of language be considered not 
suflSciently perspicuous, the reader will be lenient 
when assured that he has got the vefy best style the 
writer can possibly afford from thirty shillings' worth 
of scholastic education. As to deprecating the spirit 
of criticism, he need not fawn or cringe about the 
matter, since he believes that no literary giant will 
do him the honour of taking the smallest notice of 

this little work. 

JOHN YOUNGER. 

St Boswell's Green, 
September, 1839. 



ANGLING WITH FLY. 



ON SALMON FLIES. 

TO BEGIN WITH THE "MONARCH OP THE TIDE." 

Salmon will occasionally take any fly of a hun- 
dred shades of variety, and often, in the most promis- 
ing hour of weather and water, will, without any 
understood cause, disregard all kinds whatever. 
They are therefore accounted more capricious crea- 
tures than we might consider them, were we better 
acquainted with their appetites and habits, their 
incitements, and likely other sensibilities, dependent 
upon certain unknown combinations of atmospheric 
influence, by which we ourselves feel often aflFected, 
and cannot yet, with all our boasted philosophy, 
define how or why. 

No one can say that he has ever seen any insect 
or fly, frequenting the surface of our waters, which 
in any respect nearly resembles those with which we 
angle most successfully for salmon. Therefore, an 
imitation of nature is not in this, as in general cases. 
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the ground on whicli the salmon-fly angler can 
possibly proceed ; since, in this pursuit, he is left in 
a great measure to his own fancy, until, from long 
experience, he has discovered the combinations of 
fur and feather, with which he finds himself, or per- 
ceives others, most generally successful. 

From experience in dressing flies for other people, 
and frequent angling for my own recreation, I have 
long ago decided on the flies which the salmon seems 
generally to prefer to others. These I have reduced 
into at least six distinct kinds ; and on investigating 
why these should generally be more successful, they 
will be found to embrace all the clearly marked dis- 
tinctions of the leading character of the flies in 
•common use. For instance, suppose you were to 
collect all the flies generally used on the Tweed, 
they would, at first sight, present the appearance of 
an endless confusion of variety ; yet I am convinced 
you could not classify them into above six, or at 
most seven distinct kinds, in which the decided 
principle of all the vague variety of colour, in fur, 
wool, and feather, would be found to concentrate. 
Consequently, the best known materials, wrought 
into the best practical combinations for proper 
eflect, will be found to constitute the half dozen 
flies I shall here endeavour to describe ; and this 
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upon the same principle as the infinite variety of 
lines difi'used throughout the floral creation may be 
referable into the pristine colours of the rainbow. 

FIRST FLY. 

First Fly. — A black body of fine soft cow-hair, 
or other fur, in consistence like that from the flank 
of a cow or outfield kyloe, with a tuft of yellow floss 
silk or fine worsted wool for tail, and a little red, 
green, or deep orange twisted close round the root 
of the tail-tuft, gold twist thread rolled round the 
body, about an eighth part of an inch distance be- 
tween the folds, and the hair pricked out with a 
pin, and shaded as equally over the gold thread as 
possible, giving it a fine soft hackle appearance, with 
a turn or two of dark orange, or rather red, round 
the shoulder, close below the root of the wings, A 
grey or bright mottled turkey feather for wings, 
either from the tail or behind the quill feathers in 
the wing of the fowl, according to size and circum- 
stance, and having the mottle or speckle equally 
bright on both sides of the feather. 

If a smaller sized hook, where the pile of the 
feather is sufficiently long to extend the length of 
the fly's body, then take one of four feathers firom 
each side of the back of the drake immediately 
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above the wing. Some prefer the mallard, insisting 
that its feathers are softer. I prefer the tame drake, 
as its feathers are soft enough, far more distinctly 
mottled, and more varied in light and dark shades 
of colour, to be used according to the state of water 
and other circumstances. The grey feather of the 
argus, or that of the silver pheasant, is perhaps as 
good as either turkey or drake, with its fine white 
bars across ; and then, a small feather lies below the 
wing of the snipe, about an inch and a half long, of 
a beautiful light grey, very well adapted for a large 
sized fly, by tying the two corresponding feathers 
on whole for the pair of wings, adjusting the length 
by the body of the fly. The wings should never be 
so long as to project over the tail tuft, and they 
may be put on unbroken, with the upper sides of 
the feather kept outermost, and lying along not too 
widely expanded from the body of the fly. Slight 
variations may occasionally be used with effect. 
As, for instance, dark blue wool for body, or water- 
rat fur, over which roll a cock hackle, preferring the 
kind which are black half way along fi:om the root 
and red towards the top, the colour as bright on 
both sides as can possibly be got ; and in low water 
and bright weather, the light grey wings should be 
supplanted by others of a bright brown hackle, even 
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as deep as the colour of the woodcock wing. The 
bittern is an excellent wing of this kind, and large 
enough for any size of summer fly. 

SECOND FLY. 

The second fly has in all respects the very same 
body as the first, the only variation being in the 
wings, which have what we technically term a white 
top. This is a black or dark brown feather, with a 
little white on the top, from the tail of the turkey 
for the largest size of fly, or from the rump above 
the tail for the smaller sizes, the feathers being 
smaller every row as they ascend upwards from the 
tail to the back of the fowl. Of this last rump 
feather, which is alike in length of pile on both sides 
of the stem, you have the advantage of forming the 
pair of wings with the greatest facility, by cutting 
with the point of a pen-knife the stem of the feather, 
at the exact breadth of the wings intended for your 
fly, which are thus more easily tied on unbroken, 
as most wings had best be. Those white top feathers, 
the lower part of which are of a glossy black, are 
preferable ; and the white top had best not exceed 
three eighths of an inch, and even three sixteenths 
make a fine fly of a small size ; and if the hook is a 
large size, I would not disapprove of three colours in 
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the wing, say a dun white below, as they often are 
found, black in the middle, and the white top 
nodding over above. 

THIRD FLT. 

The third fly has the same body and tail as the 
former, with white wings, preferring those of a paJe 
or French white, that is of a light buff or yellowish 
tinge. This feather is got also from the white or 
cream coloured turkey's tail or rump. But the wings 
of such a fly should by no means be broad or full, 
only a few piles of feather in each wing being re- 
quisite. 

This fly is preferable in cold spring fishing, par- 
ticularly in heavy water. It is likely that this wing 
catches the salmon's eye more readily in deep or sullied 
water, as he will come up to it boldly when he will rise 
to no other. If the wings of this fly are too broad and 
flashy, you may readily rise a fish, but on a closer 
sight he will reject it and pass it untouched ; there- 
fore give only as much wing as will render the fiy 
perceptible to the fish from the bottom of the deep 
water; anything more will give it an unnatural 
appearance to him on a nearer inspection. 

FOURTH FLY. 

The fourth fly. In many cases the best, is altogether 
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of a dun colour, body and wings. Although fox and 
other fuins, and mohairs, may be used for the body 
of this fly, with a hackle rolled over it, still I prefer 
fine woolly cow hair from the flank of a dun coloured 
cow or outfield kyloe. This, with a little gold twist 
rolled round the body, to give it an insect appearance, 
and the hair picked out to fall softly in a half shad- 
ing over it, is, when well done, on all colours of fly, 
better than cock hackles. The proper dun colour is 
not easily described. It seems to partake of brown 
and white, a shade of red and yellow, with the 
slightest tinge of silvery grey, and a yellow tail 
tufted up with a speck of red. The wings is best 
to be the same colour, at least as nearly so as pos- 
sible, preferring such as have a tendency to white- 
ness on the top. These may best be had from the 
tail or rump of a dun turkey, a fowl precious to a 
Tweed salmon fisher. 

FIFTH FLY. 

The body of the fifth fly is made of the dark grey 
fur of the hare's lug, mixed with the least quantity 
of bright red or deep orange mohair or rather fine 
pig's wool, if fine pig's wool can be got with a tuft 
of yellow, over which, at the insertion of such tail 
or tuft, give a turn or two round of red worsted, 
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mohair, or pig's wooL No hook requires the dresser 
to be more painstaking in dubbing the body. The 
fur used is the fine dark grey on the front of the 
hare's lug, where the fur is below a quarter of an 
inch long. This fur requires to be pirled with the 
thumb and fore finger, along with the waxed thread, 
thus giving it a sort of felting on with the thread 
in the time you are rolling it round the shank of 
the hook, still continuing the motion of so twist- 
ing while roUiDg it round. This is two motions like 
the earth's turning to the sun while she keeps going 

round him. And as you cannot come over the hook 

• 

again with a second coat, it requires the necessary 
thickness to be done up at once over, and afterwards 
adjusted with pickings and trimmings, which can be 
better done with a small awl, having a handle, than 
a pin. If the hook is a large size, I approve of a 
fine gold twist rolled around it, and a short bristled 
hackle laid in the lee of the tinsel. But as this is a 
fly more adapted to summer waters, and therefore 
seldom requires to be dressed on the largest size of 
hook, a hackle may be dispensed with. I have had 
best success without a hackle when the short fur was 
neatly picked up to shade a little over the tinsel, the 
tinsel only a one- third ply of the gold twist. For 
the largest size of this fly, the ears of the roe-deer 
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are, by my friend already alluded to, preferred to 
the hare's lug, as being a beautiful grey, and making 
a lovely body, either with or without a hackle. Of 
course these furs, like all others, ought to be gather- 
ed while the animal has its winter coat on. 

The long tuft feathers on the head of the lapwing 
make a first-rate hackle for this, or for any low 
water fly, as the feather is long enough to lap often 
round, and very fine and short in the bristle. A 
wing from the bright mottled feathers of the drake 
is the best adapted for this body, taking those of 
the lighter shade for the heavier water, and darker 
struck ones as the water falls into clearness, until on 
the smallest summer fly you may prefer a clear 
brown woodcock wing, which, from an old bird, is 
decidedly preferable to that from a younger one. 
But, as the woodcock wing will answer only a very 
small salmon fly, apply to the bittern, or to a beauti- 
ful dark drake back feather for wing. 

I recommend here nothing but what I have per- 
sonally proven to full satisfaction, and that com- 
paratively. 

SIXTH FLY, OR THE MAULE FLY. 

My sixth fly I will distinguish by calling it the 
Maule fly, which, though not much different from my 
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firstfly, yet is in some points peculiar; and princi- 
pally in this, that Mr Maule hardly ever used any but 
this one kind, only varying the size of it from the 
largest size of hook generally used on heavy water, 
down to the very lowest, little above the size of a large 
trout fly, say done up on No. 9 or 10 of Adlington's. 
From the least to the largest size this fly was made up 
of a medium colour of sky blue fine wool, with small 
pallid tinsel, or no tinsel, and a very peculiar cock 
hackle to wit, black from the root up along the mid- 
dle stem to fully half the length, then running into 
red out to the top, and a yellow or light orange tuft 
for tail — the wings of a soft mottled turkey tail 
feather, dark grey. A wing feather, however favour- 
ably mottled, he considered too stiff and unpliable. 
Mr Maule, in dressing this fly, differed from my mode 
of dressing, instead of cutting off the pair of wings 
from the feather, and putting them on unbroken in 
the web, he tore them from the stem, then equaliz- 
ing their points, he pirled them between his thumb 
and finger till well mixed, then tied them on with 
their tops laid back, adjusting the roots with knife 
or scissors ; he then folded them forward, and divid- 
ing them equally next by several crossings of the 
fine thread, tied them solid in position, and trimmed 
off the fly. This fly he sunk by means of a blue silk 
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casting line, which he had pointed off with five or 
six lengths of gut. From his practice in throwing 
this line he beat every body ; and from his art in 
sinking it, he brought it to near the fish on his lair 
at the bottom. By these means he was more suc- 
cessful generally than any fisher else. I had long 
heard of Mr Maule and his success, and always with 
the warmest admiration, as a first-rate fisher, and a 
first-rate man, but had never met him till some 
years' after my publication on angling — then I found 
him the man in every true sense of the name, and 
the gentleman in its every legitimate sense. 

We have lost him now several years' since. Why 
should the true lovers of angling and worth not 
have him monumented at Boldside Boathouse where 
he often lodged with the fisherman ? It would look 
well there, near the now railway station between 
Galashiels and Selkirk. 

I dare say the laird of Gala would not refuse the 
stance, were the idea respectfully represented! 
Were the rocks yonder mine, T would invite the 
monument, as we have had no fisher since old Wal- 
ton and Cotton's times to make a model of character- 
istically comparable to the late good Mr Maule. 
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For occasional variation of the three first flies, the 
body may be made of peacock's herl, using as many 
piles rolled round together as will produce the pro- 
per thickness of body. In this case a fine dark 
hackle is necessary to give it the proper appearance. 
Such hackle laid round close in behind the gold 
twist, produces a neat effect, besides being thus 
saved by the gold thread from the teeth of the fish, 
which are apt to cut the hackle unless so protected. 
I prefer all hackles rather short in the bristle than 
long. Those fine half black, half red hackles, so 
common with us forty years' ago, seem now to be 
out of fashion amongst our barn-door fowls ; few of 
the present colours arc bright throughout ; the in- 
side is generally of a dirty pale yellow. Also, the 
real black are now changed to white near the root; 
still with some trouble proper ones may be here and 
there found. Cocks of the game breed produce the 
bust hackles for fly dressing, generally being longer 
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in the feather, and shorter in the bristle, than those 
of the common fowl. 

I am not fond of broad shining tinsel in any ease, 
except occasionally in deep dark cold winter water, 
and then I prefer gold to silver twist, not being so 
showy ; and except on a large hook in dark water, 
a silk thread, or a piece of gut rolled round the body 
to give the fly a maggot appearance, is perhaps pre- 
ferable to any twist or tinsel. In very clear water, 
and fine weather, I consider all sorts of tinsel un- 
necesary. 

Pig's wool, when it can be got fine dyed, various 
colours for tails and tufts, is preferable to mohair 
and worsted, being of a brighter dye and more deter- 
mined colour in the water. 

Much has been said of late of Irish flies, made like 
butterflies, of parrot, golden pheasant, and other 
bright fancy feathers ; and even broad clear tinsel, 
with rough, red, blue, and white hackles, have been 
occasionally used on the Tweed with good success. 
Hence, inexperienced fishers are very unwilling to 
believe in the general propriety of sober coloured 
flies. Yet, if the matter be observed and considered, 
it will be found resolvable into the principle of light 
colours in deep dark waters. Partial success in high 
or agitated waters is an exception to the general rule, 
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and does not constitute a gaudy fly a standard one 
for ordinary pool and stream fishing. Besides, people 
often decide hastily in approbation of those flies with 
which they raise salmon, whether the fish touch their 
hook or not, thinking he has missed his bite. I 
think very differently in such a case, as the fish lies 
quite at ease in the water, even in the gully rush of 
a cauld dyke slap, and on a glance of a* fly moving 
over him, will sweep up in soft easy motion, follow- 
ing it round the curve it describes with a discerning 
eye, and on resolving to seize it, will not miss his 
bite once in twenty cases; but when not pleased 
with it, he will shy off, at which instant you may 
often perceive a back fin, or half the web of his tail 
flap above the surface, or he will throw himself in- 
dignantly out of the water, and sinking back with 
easy motion, return again to his old lair, his chosen 
spot on the rock at the bottom of the river. By 
overlooking an angler from an eminence, we see 
that many fish rise coolly and examine his fly, of 
which he himself has no perception, not being in a 
position to perceive any that do not touch his fly or 
come up above the surface. 

In regard to flies generally, either for salmon or 
trout, I have in practice found it beneficial to attend 
principally to a natural proportion of parts, such u 
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is not easy to give or to receive a very proper idea 
of by mere description, and of which an individual 
can only acquire a correct notion from personal ex- 
perience and attention to those in general practice. 
As, for instance, instead of a full dress, starched 
looking fly, give it rather upon the whole as much 
of a modest maggot appearance as possible. The 
wings should lie at seeming ease, less than half ex- 
tended from the sides of its body, which body is the 
better of looking somewhat caterpillar like. 

I do not allege that the materials of fur and 
feather here specified are the very best adapted of 
any to^be found in the range of nature for the effects 
I intend to be produced : they are only the best I 
have found convenient, being our own local product. 
What I advise relates more properly to the general 
combinations of the colours, shape, and size of the 
fly, as suitable to the high or low state of the water, 
than to the particular materials by which such a com- 
bination may be best effected. For instance, several 
foreign birds and fowls, such as the Bengal and 
other kinds of bustard, the pencilled and silver 
pheasants, produce beautiful feathers, particularly 
of the black and white barred and mottled kinds. 
And there are many English fowls, the plumage of 
some hundreds of which I have seen as preserved, 
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pasted on paper, by a gentleman in Warwicksliire, 
several of which I noted quite superior as wings 
for my favourite flies. The drake of the pocheral, 
or great red headed widgeon, I would prefer as 
wings for my first fly. The gadwall or grejf will, 
the saddle feathers of his back, and those over his 
groin, are also excellent for the same purpose. 

The web or sheet part of the wing of the great 
grey gull, as well as his tail, is splendid for very 
light grey salmon fly wings, in place of pure white, 
for my third fly. The greater gull and common 
sea mall have beautiful feathers of an azure white 
still rather superior for the same fly. Then the 
cock shoveller has feathers on the saddle and over 
his loins charming for a fine dun fly, and his tail 
is valuable for beautiful light speckled wings. The 
buzzard and kite are alike excellent for light dun 
wings for a large fly ; and for a duller shade there 
is a speckled feather in the spread of the pea fowl's 
wing finely adapted to a hook of large or middle 
size, and easily tied on without separating the pile; 
but with a little trouble in the selection the turkey 
produces nearly all the varieties of mixture and 
shades really necessary. 

In collecting and preserving feathers, I would 
recommend to select merely the feather, or that 
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part of it that is of positive use, stripping off the refuse f 
which tends to foster moths, by which three fourths 
of all the best collected feathers are generally soon 
destroyed. Into a box two inches deep, and eighteen 
long, by twelve broad, I can select and keep all the 
feathers useful to dress say ten thousand flies. To 
preserve them clean and right, tumble them all out 
frequAitly, say every three months on to a news- 
paper, brush out the box, and then lift every feather 
singly, clean it by stripping it between your thumb 
and finger, and relay it in the box — this will prevent 
the moths, and keep all tight and clean. 

I consider it unnecessary to vary these flies in 
hope of success ; only be particular in adapting the 
size of the hook to the state of the water, as from 
the time the water has fallen in from a flooded state 
to a fishing size, and thence down to the lowest size 
of pure summer clearness, it requires not the colours 
or the form of the flies to be varied, so much as the 
size to be gradually diminished, from the largest 
salmon hook down to the smallest, even to the size 
of a trout bait hook. No. 10 of Adlington's ; and, 
when trouting in low clear water, a salmon will 
often take a large trout fly, such as a march brown, 
after all forms of salmon flies have floated over him 
in vain. With my spring trout fly. No. 7 of Ad- 
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' lington'sy I have killed a fish fifteen pounds weight. 
With caution and patience such sport is very amusing. 
These flies they feed on in the low water exactly as 
the trout does. 

But the point most essentially necessary to be 
clearly understood in angling, and which, however 
simple, seems generally overlooked, even by writers 
on the subject, although the most easily per#eived 
in the practice, as well as on the slightest glance at 
the philosophy of the case, is this : — The salmon lies 
the whole day stationery on his chosen spot on the 
rock, at the bottom of the water, four, six, or eight 
feet deep, from which situation he must perceive the 
fly on the surface before he ascends to seize it; 
therefore, it must be of size and colour to catch his 
eye through that medium of water^ less or more 
agitated, as well as discoloured by earthly particles. 
Hence the main difficulty of ascertaining the exact 
size of fly, wing and body, first to catch his observa- 
tion, and excite him to rise, and yet not to exceed 
the appearance of nature on his near approach. I 
have often known a fish in deep water rise three 
times successively at a fly of a very full white wing 
without effect, and when I diminished the breadth 
of each wing by half, he has seized it greedily on the 
fourth rise. 
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On this principle is grounded the main reason*' 
why every fisher succeeds better on his own water 
than a stranger, from his local knowledge of the 
depth and eddy, rock and gravel, of every cast, pool 
and stream. He knows from daily experience the 
size and colour of the fly requisite for each according 
to the state of water, whither or not he is at all able 
to explain the matter. 

Deep water, either in pool or rapid, generally re- 
quires a fly of a larger size than more shallow pools 
and streams, even on the same day, and without 
change of sky, wind, weather, or water. In heavy 
water, or in fishing over a deep cast, I prefer going 
over it first with the largest or brighest fly I suppose 
at all likely, say a large size of my third fly ; this 
may catch his eye and engage his attention. 

Should you not raise him, or should he rise and 
pass the fly, then try him with one a size or two 
smaller, or a little more in sober colour, which he 
will likely then take. On the contrary, in low pure 
water, when beginning to go over a cast, use your 
smallest or sober coloured fly first, and if he do not 
rise to it, then go over the cast again with one a size 
larger, or a shade brighter. 

An experienced good fisher, even on a strange 
river, may conceive pretty nearly the spot where a 
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fish will lie, according to circumstances, the state of 
the water, or the curve of the surface, in pool, rapid, 
or eddy ; but no description is of avail in giving an 
idea of this, as the skill can only he acquired by ex- 
perience. 

. Since Irish flies were first tried in the Tweed, that 
is within thirty years back, they have been, if not 
gaining in favour, at least keeping a distinguished 
place on "the face of the waters," and have got a stand- 
ing amongst the fly fashions of the age. This cer- 
tainly shows that they are somehow cognate to our old 
legitimate Tweed flies. Yet, that the success has been 
greater with them upon the whole, than in a corres- 
ponding length of time previously with the old flies 
alone, may be disputed. That more fish were caught 
in the thirty years before they were introduced is no 
argument against them, all other casualties duly con- 
sidered. We are, therefore, obliged to hesitate in a 
decision for or against preference of either. On a 
broad view my own conception of the matter is this, 
that Irish flies may be found preferable in muddy 
dark waters, being constructed of bright colours, 
golden pheasant, yellows, oranges, <fec. ; and that new 
come fish see them more quickly, while the water is 
yet a little discoloured from the soil of a flooded 
state, and for this cause take them more briskly than 
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flies of darker hues. New run grilse certainly prefer 
them, as I have found those always fonder of a bright 
fly, with glittering tinsel and showy colours, even 
white hackles, than heavy old run salmon are. 
Heavy fish keep more in the deep water, and never 
take the fly well till the river has fallen low and 
clear, and then sober coloured flies please them best, 
as likely agreeing better with the low clear state of 
the water. Clear or coloured water will account for 
one half of the whole phenomena. 

In discoloured water bright feathers appear as dull 
as sober colours appear in the clear. It is long since 
we were satisfied that the living type of what we call 
our salmon flies is not found in fresh waters as pro- 
duced there, either on the land or in the river ; for 
what then the salmon take them has been the con- 
tinued unanswered question. 

From a late brown study on this subject, perhaps 
the fiftieth I have caught myself in as many years, I 
have been pleasurably aroused by the present of a valu- 
able book, from a kind gentleman, entitled "The Erne, 
its Legends and Fly Fishing,'* by the Rev. Henry 
Newland, rector and vicar of Westbourn. In this 
book, among a variety of pleasing observations and 
well told anecdotes, the parson, the author, supposes 
the shrimp to be the natural prototype of which our 
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artificial salmon flies form an accidental resemblance 
in the structure, as well as in their jerking motions, 
caused by their attachment to the line in the current 
of water. 

Having never then seen a shrimp, dead or alive, I 
could not blame myself in not having detected it as 
decidedly the true prototype which I had so long been 
in imaginary search of, being always convinced that 
it must be a marine production, and very common 
on feeding shoals in the sea. Had I ever seen a 
shrimp, I think I might have caught up the idea at 
once ; and now what a variety of proofs come in on 
the mind in support of the opinion, which is no 
longer an opinion with me but a decided fact, as all 
past observation, from experience and analogy, rushes 
in confirmatory of the truth of the parson's observa- 
tion. One point which goes far in proof of this 
opinion, is this, that every good fisher must have 
observed that his fish bites surest at the fly when 
well sunk in the water, say to mid depth or so, as it 
is also a sure sign of a fisher knowing his business 
from experience when we see him endeavouring to 
sink his fly well, in place of making a novice-like 
effort to keep it on the surface. In fact, I think I 
may be correct in advising to even add a little weight 
occasionally in a deep and strong current, say a grain 
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or two of shot, a gat length or so from the dy, the 
same as is used in minnow and worm fishing. This 
is one of those conceptions of which we feel certain 
without haying put it to clear proof. Whoever will 
try it I am convinced will succeed. Large old sal- 
mon do not readily take the fly in heavy or soiled 
water, the main reason is likely this, that they keep 
low in the water, resting frequently, like other heavy 
old creatures. This rest they take on the bottom 
rock or gravel, and do not prowl in mid depth as 
the grilse, being young, sportively do. Hence, the 
grilse meeting with your bright fly, see and seize it, 
while it is not seen by the salmon below. By the 
time the water has again fallen in to the low fishing 
size, the dull fly, what we call the legitimate Tweed 
flies, are again found bright enough, and mainly in 
request. I have only twice in fifty-seven years seen 
something apparently the reverse of this, which 
might at first sight have posed a fishing philosopher 
to account for. In a heavy late autumn flood, in 
the second week of October, a run of large grey 
school fish came up literally stocking the river while 
yet running black and full. For two days, or rather 
three or four, they seemed all keeping near to the 
surface, tumbling up every where incessantly to 
near the very bordering grass, and seizing at sight 
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the matter, from the want of being able to examine 
it with the eye of a salmon through a salt water 
medium, where the effect of colour, shape, and 
motion, may give a very different appearance ; and 
hence, after having acknowledged our conviction of 
the exactitude of our similitude, may yet be led to 
prefer our old fashion from the mere accidence of 
eventual success. This is to say that our chance 
imitation, formed upon the principle of success in 
repeated trials, may be as true a resemblance as a 
more closely designed imitation might ensure. Yet 
still it is a curious consideration, that in a case where 
so much imagination has been let loose in conjecture 
of what living type these flies may be the imita- 
tion,, no one till now should have stumbled upon 
this salt sea shrimp. We are now making as re- 
nowned a fish of him as if he were actually the great 
" salt sea shark," a most active little fellow, with his 
score of limbs, arms, oars, feelers, and feathered tail, 
all spread in action. On minute observation our 
salmon flies resemble this shrimp more than any 
other creature we wot of, either on land or in water. 
Their various size, indicating youth or age, the form 
of body with its appendages, and the different colours 
they assume, agreeably to the reflection in light or 
shade, like the pheasant's or pigeon's neck. Then, 
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observe this creature in its own element moving 
through the variety of its exercitations, its limbs 
thrown abroad like a bird's wings in air, and feet 
moving as swimming in mid-depth of water, its 
contractions and expansions, as it draws in the 
hinder part of its body, and strikes back with its 
horizontally spread tail in acceleration of progression. 
Then see the salmon at ease below, his ever-awake 
eye alert on the watch for prey, as well as against 
surprise. Now he shoots forward like a feathered 
dart, or, nosing out on the prowl, snaps up the shrimp 
as the swallow takes flies in the upper element. 

What a picture does nature everywhere present, 
if we had eyes calculated to see through her grand 
medias and take in the minutiae as well as the ex- 
panse of her canvass. 

These shrimps are everywhere acknowledged a 
very nutritious, as well as a savoiu'y dish at table. 
No wonder then, that the salmon which leave our 
rivers in the spring in a poor meagre state should so 
soon again get into grand condition ; the slabby white 
muscle of his body grow red, rich, and incomparable, 
as the digested substance of five hundred shrimps a 
day may make it in a month. 

Be this as it may, we are certain that salmon take 
our fly for something that must nearly imitate what 
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they know to be their food. Or suppose them to 
hare been confined to a situation where they have 
never seen such species, they would yet seize our fly 
on sight, as a cat would a mouse, from an intuitive 
impression that it is their natural prey. We may 
rest assured, however, that it is not a fly of the air, 
nor a fresh water production that the salmon take 
it for, as such have never been observed by the 
fishers of late generations, nor recorded by any of 
the former; yet, we may not even now alter its 
name, but call it still the salmon fly. 
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Curious Phenomena, 

1st, In regard to Trout Angling the case is re- 
versed, as the trout, while feeding on flies, swims 
about in middle water, or rather near the sur&ce, 
picking and choosing the fly agreeably to his taste. 
As for instance, in a summer flood, when the river 
begins to subside, you may perceive on the yet brown 
muddy water a variety of flies, of many kinds and 
colours^ floating down the current, and the trout 
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Tgecting all the gay profusion as they pass, and 
selecting one kind, probably a dark coloured midge 
fly, no doubt just as carefully as he does in the 
clearest water — ^when circling round his pool with 
an easy motion, you may observe him darting for- 
ward to scan the comii^ fly, which he likely may 
reject, springing aside to seize another of a kind 
which he approves. 

2d, Before proceeding to give my selection of 
trout flies, I would wish you to observe how these flies 
are bred, and the successive appearances they present 
in their change from one state to another, which 
will assist you to account upon philosophical princi- 
ples for various phenomena occurrent in angling, 
which tend to confuse the ideas of superficial ob- 
servers. 

If, in the middle of winter, you lift a stone from 
the bottom of the river, you may perceive on the 
under side of it numbers of small cases, formed of 
mud particles, cemented by a glutinous substance 
into a consistence like brown paper; by pressing 
this case you will see that it contains a dark green 
maggot or chrysalis of the future water fly. These 
are in myriads, and constitute a portion of the food 
of trouts throughout the winter, as they do in their 
more fully developed state when winged in the 
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summer. On 23d November, 1837, from the sto- 
mach of a trout, about half a pound weight, I coimted 
out three hundred of these maggots all in the skins, 
many of them still retaining the appearance of life. 

The genial fine weather in early spring, brings forth 
a portion of these maggots every fresh sunny hour, j ust 
as they come into a state of forwardness to the ma- 
turity of their existence. Having left their habi- 
tation on the stone, they float for some time enclosed 
in a second tough film, within which their wings lie 
in one single fold, and from which they creep out 
by degrees, leaving this last vestment a floating 
wreok. So soon as extricated, their wings spring 
erect, shewing them off the finished lovely gentle 
denizens of air. 

Not a more delectable half-hour's amusement have 
I ever had in my life long (except in sweet-hearting 
when young), than in lifting .one of those aurelia 
from the stream, and sitting down with it on the 
palm of my hand in the sun, till it put out its feelers, 
and drew itself by degrees from its envelopment ; 
when its wings sprung erect, shewing it off as ten- 
derly pure as a vision of thought, while it dried, and 
then mounted in its new element to delight its hour 
or its day in the pleasures of a new state of joyous 
existence. 
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As the trout are feeding on these in all states, 
both at the bottom and as they ascend to the sur* 
fece, no wonder that people sometimes catch a few 
trouts with very ill-formed flies, even without wings 
altogether. Yet, this is not a sufficient reason why 
you should not have a fly formed to give as much 
as possible the shape, colour, and appearance of the 
natural fly in its state of fullest perfection, and, for 
this purpose, I will here briefly give you my selec- 
tion of trout flies, imitated so as best to promote 
general success throughout the season.* I shall re- 
duce them to only a few in my description, as I 
have found only a very few really necessary in my 
general practice. 

* Though some species of the water fly have been considered 
ephemeral, I do not think any of them are exactly so ; as they con- 
tinue to flutter about the bushes, where you may beat them out in 
thousands in a cold morning, aud when brought home to the windows 
will live for several days. After they have risen from their maggot 
state at the bottom of the water, to the most perfect winged portion 
of their existence, they swim and flutter on the surface till they have 
gone through all the operations necessary to the continuance of their 
species, dropping their eggs on the surface, which, being of more 
8X>ecific gravity than water, sink gradually ; and wherever the cur- 
rent of water may leave them at the bottom, which is most generally 
on a ford, they settle and adhere, by an emitted gluey substance, to 
the under edges of the stones, where they are carried in by the c\ir- 
rent ; and where, from the sediment of the river, they attach the 
material particles proper to form the case in which we find them 
there contained, and which by some operation of the insect, is formed 
into a proper fitting sheath for its body. Here it lies snug, with its 
black head and fore feet, or feelers, peeping out on the sweet light 
of life, dining like a young emperor on the rich, delicate, minute 
animalculae of which the water is pregnant. 
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But first allow me to observe, that if you go out 
a-trouting about nine or ten o'clock on a mild March 
or April day, you may thrash away perhaps an hour 
or two without seeing a natural fly, or a trout rise. 
At last, imexpectedly, you will hook a trout with 
your flies carelessly half sunk in the water; and before 
you have landed it, you will perceive the trouts all 
in a plunge— nothing but heads and tails flapping 
amidst myriads of pretty large flies, which, accord- 
ing as the light strikes them, may cause the sur&ce 
of the middle current to assume a reddish brown 
appearance, as seen in the distance. On a nearer 
inspection, you may conceive they might be best 
imitated by the dark grey of a hare's lug for body, 
^nd brown speckled woodcock wings : which most 
fishers positively decide on using in preference to 
other material, never considering l^t hare's ear fax 
is darker coloured when wet, and of which, therefore, 
from experience, I disapprove, preferring the body 
rather of the shortest, or belly part of water-mouse 
fur, teased up together with an equal proportion of 
yellow fine wool or mohair. This mixture shows of 
a tarnished green colour, and when in your hand 
looks too light for the body of the natural fly, but 
when wet, must to the trout, have the closest re- 
semblance, as with it you will have most success 
throughout the spring months. 
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First take of Adlington's (of Kendal) steel hooks, 
(round bend) No. 7, to form your pair of flies, (or 
of whatever maker's hooks you may approve, but let 
them be of that size,) make the wings of the one fly of 
thelightercoloured partof the woodcock wing feather, 
or rather prefer the softer and lighter coloured feathers 
from the middle of the web of the partridge wing. 
Make the other fly, the blae, one of your pair, with 
either a starling wing, a bunting, or mistletoe thru^. 
I cannot decide on which of all these is the best. 
Let the body of both flies be made of the shortest 
of the water-rat fur; that which grows nearest the 
belly, and has a yellowish grey lustre on the sur&ce ; 
this mix up with an equal proportion of yellow 
worsted wool or mohair (dyed pig's wool is preferable, 
where it can be got fine enough,) well teased together. 
With this make your fly, body and wings, fully as 
large, upon the whole, as the fly you imitate, (in 
earliest spring I sometimes use No. 8,) and fish on 
with this pair, using no variation whatever, from 
early spring down to the setting in of fine weather, 
about the end of April ; when the fly, of which this 
is the imitation, is succeeded by one of a size smaller, 
or rather more slender, and the least shade lighter 
of colour of body and transparency of wing. In 
England the first of these flies is called the March 
Brown, the second the FaU Yellow Dun. 
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In ordinary seasons, this last fly comes up about 
the end of April, or beginning of May, and continues 
for a month or more in main request, making still 
a secondary fly all down the summer; and when it 
comes first on is the chief object of trout, in preference 
to the former fly, of which a few are still seen strag- 
gling on the surface. My usual imitation of this 
fly is with the same mixture of blue water-rat fiir 
and pale yellow, incliniDg to white for body; and 
for wing, the most transparent feather to be got from 
the wing of the bunting, or the mistletoe thrush. 

As these flies are tender, you may perceive them 
in breezy weather all dishevelled, by being blown in 
from the ruflled surface to the sheltered eddies — ^their 
wings being dashed asunder, and spread on the water 
like shivered oars. In this state the trouts are devour- 
ing them ; and from this circumstance, as well as an- 
other which I shall presently describe, a hundred vile 
imitations of this fly meet with a partial success ; 
while those who use such, often ignorantly aver that . 
it is of little consequence to be nice about flies. 
The next best imitation of this fly (or it may be 
even a preferable imitation to mine, as I never used 
it,) has the body the same as described, but small 
and gentle, and the wings of a small body feather 
from various birds (say the body feather of the 
grouse, of a lightish fine freckle, stripped off the right 
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side) and rolled round the head, or rather neck of 
jour fly, in the manner of a hackle. This imitates 
the dishevelled wings of the natural fly, and is 
technically called a spider fly, and some aver that 
with it they have great success, of which I have no 
doubt, as I have long known it much in vogue.* 

About the middle or end of May, sooner or later, 
according to state of weather, a small dark blae fly 
appears, which may be best imitated on a small 
hook. No. 1 of Adlington's, or others of a similar 
size, the body ^made of the belly fur of the water- 
mouse, where the fiir is shortest, blae coloured, tipped 
with dun, and tied with fine silk as near the same 
colour as possible. The wings from the tip of the 
back feathers of the starling wing, or from any other 



* I discovered my imitation of the above fly (the Ptfle Yellow Dun) 
to be a kiUer thirty years before I really ascertained its proper 
archetype or its name. At that time, fishing along with a dear 
companion, now long in his grave, on opposite sides of the Tweed, 
a little above the Doup Roads, on the head of Mertoun water, we, 
to prevent entanglement, took caM about, our flies though contrari- 
wise, both alike sweeping the same centre spot of heavy water; 
and, in a circle of within twenty yards diameter, he caught three 
trouts, while, vnth one of my pair of flies, I caught fifty-four, which 
weighed twenty-four poimds. We then examined that individual 
fly, which, in the dressing up, I had accidentally varied fix)m the 
rest of our early spring flies, and we afterw^fnls adopted it as a first 
favourite of never-failing good success, although it was nearly thirty 
years ere that I ascertained the natural fly above described, of which 
mine had by chance been the successful imitation. I have learned 
since that in England this is called "The Pale Yellow Dun." 
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birds wing of a fine texture and l^ae goIodt, though 
I have often used those of a sparrow wing, and with 
success. This small fly appears on the water bdbre 
the former (the second sping fly) is retired. I haw 
preferred using one of each to form the pair, making 
the small blae fly the trail or end one, and the former, 
larger light coloured one, the bob or dropper^ upon 
the consideration that the smallest fly of a pair 
should always be the out end one, giving it the open 
chance ; and for days or weeks after you wUl take 
trouts alternately at each ; and observe, that thoi^h 
trouts may occasionally be taken at this period with 
flies of other descriptions than these, yet no trout 
that would take any other would reject these if grace- 
fully offered. I have always hated the confusion of 
fishing with more than a pair of flies, and would 
rath^ nip off the dropper and fish with only one 
than fish with three, and be siu*e of more success too, 
as through a day or night you have no bankings or 
hindrance. 

Some curious phenomena occur in angling which 
may come well enough in place to relate here. In 
fishing either for salmon or trout, more I think 
depends upon ttte state of the atmosphere, for 
success or non-success, than on any oilier single 
circumstance, or on all other causes taken together. 
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In the salmon department we may passively 
observe that often when all seems fine, and you 
know that salmon are in the pool or stream, and 
might suppose that they would just be lying ready 
watching for a fly ; you may cast over it with aU 
the blandishments of your best art, try all known 
means of temptation, and even supposed new means — 
a« well try to raise the rock he lies on ! Say that 
this occur twice in the day, morning and middle ; 
yet go back about sunset, when you may likely 
have him up at first sight, fit to tear the rod 
from your hands. Kow, whither he had been asleep, 
or had not got digested his nightly or early meals^ 
or had merely felt lazy from some oppressive feeling, 
allied to an indigestive state, such as is frequent 
with ourselves, is not understood; but I rather 
suspect that the real cause is from the electric state 
of the atmosphere, disinclining him to motion as 
well as promoting a dulness of appetite. 

Again, in the case of the trout, here we have a fine 
middle April day, we go out say at ten o'clock, the 
glass at 30°, a medium state, having been pretty 
steadily so for days past. Every thing looks &.vour- 
able— the river just beautiful, not too much cleared 
down from the browning of last late flood — the 
atmosphere neither spinngly dry, nor drousily heavy. 
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Fit up, lay on your flies, be ready for the first move- 
ment and alert ^hile the movement continues, for 
they cannot choose, but be all in a stir in a little. 
Well, you go on throwing out softly and dexterously, 
till you have gone over a hundred, or may be three 
hundred yards, up or down, of the finest water you 
ever cast line on, yet not a beU or small circle formed 
on the beautiful surface, except what the soft Mling 
of your own flies and line occasion. You look up and 
see the light clouds hardly moving on sunwards, 
and scarcely even whitened on the sunny side, as 
the least indicative of the breath of frost, yet, every- 
thing in perfect consonance with our notions of a 
good day— our own blood in free circulation, to and 
from the heart, bearing elasticity and comfort, to the 
nerves, and inducing even generous sympathies — ^the 
lark overhead sailing beside the light cloud, the 
thrush and blackbird on bush and tree, and the 
titmouse in the hedge below, swelling their little 
throats in the joy of love. Why are there no flies 
come to the surface — they are half an hour later 
than I expected ? While you turn and move and 
stand in suspence, down floats a shower of flies 
literally thatching the middle current, multitudes of 
them whirling into creeks and eddies, — say beautiful 
March Browns, bred up from the grub state on the 
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bottom stones of the ford above the stream, and not 
a trout seen to flap a tail amongst them ! Why are 
all in motion but the fish ? No answer to this our 
question of thought, no solution found, the pride of 
eur philosophy humbled. Even old father Walton 
and Sir Humphrey Davy were aback, as far as I 
find myself, having no reason to render for such 
phenomenon. But we feel, we fret to stand inert, 
so cast away still on, regardless of breaking the 
wings of fifty living flies at every fall on the surface 
of our lumpish line and sham flies, though supposed 
by us comparatively fine ; and having come to fish, 
fish we will. 

I who write have gone on in this style for hours, 
and till nearly at the sinking in disgust of all 
idle earthly pursuits; and the water carpeting of 
flies having imperceptibly vanished o£F, I could take no 
account of any the least perceptible change of at- 
mospheric influence, when, at last a good trout would 
startle me with a tug at my line half sunk from 
inattention. Ere I got that drawn ashore others 
would be plopping up here and there all around. 
Then I became alert and diligent, and just as I 
had got one carefully taken off the hook, there is 
another has nipt down a natural fly ; my flies are 
then over the spot, up, down, or across, a yard above 
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his nose, in a moment and He is got fast and flouncing. 
No stop now takes place till my basket is full with 
nineteen pounds weight, just what the lid would tie 
down upon, and a dozen more half and whole 
pounders hurriedly thrown on the grass, or stufPed 
in my pockets with their tails flapping over. Likely 
then, they begin to rise more transiently when I 
begin to relax in persistence, getting even sick of 
the water-side fresh, fish smell ; and, bundling up, I 
turn for home to see and get something of a salted 
taste to satisfy a well-earned appetite. 

This is the description of one effect : I should like 
to meet with him who could give me a satisfying 
natural cause. In the meantime, I conceive the 
cause as somehow allied to electricity in some state 
of its negative, positive, or veering motions, but how 
balanced so as to produce the particular phenomenon 
of the flies covering the surface, and the trouts not 
owning them, I know no more than a philosopher. 

Another morning at ten o'clock will look much 
the same as last in all respects, only that the first 
rise of flies to the surface will bestir all the trout 
into motion ; a complete flapping of heads and tails 
and yellow bellies tumbling up, cuffs the flies to 
confasion. In this case we may get a few, and only 
a few, for, though in feeding mood, they have such a 
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ohoioe before them, that our best imitations are 
overlooked or rejected on sight. In half an hoar 
the hurry is over and all stilled again into a dull 
oalm surface^ till another rise of flies from the bottom, 
when a similar scene takes place for another half 
hour or so ; and so on alternately down through the 
middle part of the day. The best thing to be re- 
commended to an angler, in such a case, is to take 
his place on a proper station, where he previously 
knows the trouts will be principally congregated, to 
be there ready and active in picking out half a dozen 
or so whenever these bestirs are going on, as is likely 
every fishing day in April, for half-hour's alternately, 
from nine or ten till two or three afternoon. If it 
continue fresh and fine, though even sunny, they 
will rise and take singly on till four, when you may 
pack up and toddle homeward, with hope of sound 
sleep and a still better day to-morrow. 

Another day, and the flies come not up in these 
flockmele, but rise more gradually throughout the 
whole day. A rather finer fly succeeds the March 
Brown, of a gentler body, moye of a pale buff yellow, 
and of a more transparent blae wing ; it is the Pale 
Yellow Dun formerly mentioned, and this the trout 
are now preferring ; and I have long observed that 
the last fly in succession is always the most in request 
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with the trout, although the former are still strag^' 
gling in the water. 

The trout is not the capricious creature he has 
so often been represented to be ; every motion and 
appetite of his being as exact to taste as that of any 
creature, bird or beast^ that we wot of. There is not 
a mistake in the constitution of his nature and habits ; 
all things seemingly so arise from our own miscon- 
ceptions, through ignorance of his true characteristics; 
and be it also particularly remarked, that water-fiies 
arise from their grub state on the bottom not at all 
according to months and terms, but agreeably with 
the state of weather. Any, and all of these kinds of 
flies, the spring and early summer kinds particularly, 
may be thi^ weeks, or even six, later in one season 
than another ; and the trout are not waiting for these 
flies coming to the surface, as always, summer and 
winter, they lire helping themselves to them in the 
grub state, and to any particular kind of them, 
agreeably to their seasonable tastes, and follow them 
to the surface as they arise, feeding upon them there 
also. When the flies come up thickly on the surface, 
as formerly described of the March Browns^ and no 
trout takes them ; for a trial of skill mutilate the 
wings of your flies by picking them off about half 
middle (not cutting them) ; or rather by tying down 
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the top of the wings to near the tail of the fly> which 
makes its appearance something like the maggot 
released from its first case on the bottom stone, and 
on its ascent to the surface. Then, as much as 
you can, let them sink low in the water, altogether 
below those flies on the surface, and you will most 
likely succeed in getting a few trouts, as then they 
take them for the grub newly come out of its case 
on the ground stone, and not yet quit of the silk-like 
film in which it is bound up— with its wings laid up 
in one fold, like a man with his wrists tied to his 
arms below his oxter, with the arm-pit joints having 
free motion. These pellicle, or second skins, which 
the flies cast off, you may see lying like chaff, cover- 
ing the water edge, as drifted into coves and eddies, 
about the end of April and beginning of May. 

Although in salmon fishing we recommend a large 
fly for rather a heavy or dark water, that the salmon 
may see it from the bottom where he lies, and be 
tempted to rise to it, the case is completely reversed 
in trouting, as trout do not lie on the bottom like the 
salmon, but when fly feeding, in muddy water, swim 
so near the surface that a quick eye may often detect 
their back fin kithing above water. This they do 
as much for respiration above the floating mud as 
for seeking food. The smallest fly they take in its 
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season, is sought by them on the surface of the most 
flooded water ; and as to the fly itself, it ascends to 
the surface in its proper time, day and hour, what- 
ever state the water may he in. Nature does not 
work in the vulgar manner of making larger flies for 
flooded waters, and finer and lesser ones for the low 
and clear. 

When you find the trouts decidedly preferring 
the small fly of your pair, it being newly come on 
while the former is fading off, then discontinue the 
large boh one, and constitute your pair both of the 
small one on very fine gut. Whatever other flies ap- 
pearon the river throughout the succeeding months of 
July and August (nature in these months sporting 
her summer hues in all shapes of tinted variety, 
befooling our imbecile attempts at description or 
imitation) still continue, all along down through 
these months, with the same small dark flies as here 
stated, with only the following occasional variation. 
Let the body of one of your pair be made of a pile 
or herl of the peacock tail feather, rolled round very 
closely to form the body in place of the blae fur, and 
with these you may succeed, less or more, every 
breezy summer day. When in bright weather and 
clear unruffled water you cannot succeed in the 
«unsl\ine, in the way formerly recommended, 4hat is 
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in throwing your flies across, or rather at a con- 
siderable angle upwards, and letting them swim 
down of their own accord, with no visible pull upon 
them, then turn your face up the water, and whither 
in stream or smooth pool, there throw straight up, or at 
such slight angle from straight up as circumstances 
of depth or other impediment may permit. In this 
way, your fly falling lightly above the feeding trout, 
he is apt to snap it the instant it alights ; your quick 
acknowledgment of feeling him being down against 
his mouth and body, he can hardly miss being hooked, 
then lead him gently down towards you, which action 
alarms none above, and then you proceed a step 
upwards, and in the next throw, breaking new water 
above, you have a new chance. 

It is easy to conceive how readily a trout is hooked 
in this way, for when the fine gut is wet and pliant, 
the moment the fly is dropped on the surface, the 
action of the water folds it inwards, bringing it to 
the trout's mouth, like a natural fly afloat, and not 
seemingly held as hanging against the current ; there 
it is slack when he sucks it in, and you have only 
to give the slightest pull, which, being thus against 
him, gives advantage to get such a hold as settles his 
concern with existence ; while in the common way, 
as fishing from above, the thing appears to the trout 
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out of course, and this he perceives from an instinct 
more quickly than Sir Humphry Davy could have 
reasoned it from his best philosophy and knowledge 
of angling. Indeed, in fishing downwards with flies 
hanging against the stream, it is a wonder one 
should get a rise of a trout at all ; and if you should, 
you are more likely to scart the mouths of nine, than 
to get hold of the tongue or lip of the tenth, which 
would be a chance next to a miracle. Without the 
method here recommended in thin clear water, where 
trouts, if unalarmed, are sure to be feeding, you cannot 
have success — at least coming splashing down upon 
them in the coarse common way of proceeding in 
heavy water. In the fine light they fly from your 
line or the shadow of yourself, shy off and disown 
your acquaintance, and you come home like an 
idler, if not like an idot, with not a trout to grace the 
meal for which you are hungry after such exercise. 

It must be understood that all this time, under 
my above receipt, you are using very fine tackle, a 
well balanced rod, with line to match, of a right 
calculated weight for the throw, as too light a casting 
line is a more grevious mistake than even too heavy, 
and fine gut of a water or window glass colour. The 
rod should be about thirteen feet — throwing out a 
line under easy command, say of from twenty to 
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thirty feet, as found necessary. With this fine light 
hand-piece, you will nip up eight of every ten trouts 
that take a pook at your fly thus offered. 

Touching rods we may here further observe, that 
in regard to length and weight of rod and line, the 
grand point is to find halancey by having one thing 
adjusted to suit another, and all combined so as to 
answer the use and habit of the individual. One 
person may fish a lifetime with a short rod like a 
coachman's whip, and shorter still, in such small 
streams as the Ale and Kale, the Gala and Leader ; 
and by lurking about bushes and going on ones 
knees to hide himself and shadow, by perseverance 
be pretty successful ; but still this is like shooting 
partridges with a pistol in place of with a fine fowl- 
ing piece. 

With a rod of about fourteen feet, large enough 
for having command of water, even fishing in the 
Tweed, you will also have most success in these small 
streams, as with a rod well balanced, of equal spring 
from hand to top, and a casting line of suitable 
weight, you will throw to the point you wish with 
ease and softness — and walking upright (like ^^ the 
Lord of the Isles"), disdain to crouch or hide ; thus, 
by throwing out only half the length of line, you 
could do if necessary, you will in small streams nip 
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the trout up as he rises, and be more successful by 
open means than by hidlins ; and why bind to fish 
with one hand only ? If you have two hands left from 
the Crimean or Indian wars, use both, except when 
you require to scratch your lug. Thus make your ang- 
ling easy, pleasureable, and man-like. The balance 
of rod should be thus — when you hold it by the 
butt, in a horizontal position, it should not droop 
in the top, though on the point of doing so ; and it 
is an obserrable fact, that a well-balanced rod, always 
feels one half lighter in the hand than an ill-balanced 
one, although both of the same weight, upon the 
whole, if weighed in scales. This occurs from being 
top-heavy, or too yielding in the middle, where it 
should stand stifFest, yielding rather more both below 
and above the centre. I approve also of the extreme 
top for two or not exceeding three inches, being very 
pliant, such as whalebone rendered finely small will 
make it ; as in fishing on the stream- water, say on 
a summer evening, when good sized trouts are feeding 
on small flies, a stiff top will strike the grip from 
their mouth as fast as you hook them, than which 
nothing in all my experience in angling has been 
more provoking, and which this thin pliant two or 
three iDches at the top will thoroughly prevent, 
without making any observable difference in the 
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general spring of the rod. It is also serviceable in 
making a large trout, when hooked, keep down in the 
water, and not spang and spatter on the surface, 
beating the hook from his mouth ; and this (over and 
above your necessary means in lowering the fore 
part of your rod to near the surface) at a slanting 
angle to right or left as may be, to keep him down 
in the water till he get accustomed to be led tamely, 
like a horse in breaking tackle, after which he will 
keep sleekly below, and come ashore resignedly. 

This, recommended from our own practice, is upon 
the whole more pleasant fishing than wading five or 
seven hours even in boots, not to say in stockings, 
and sometimes to middle waist in cold spring days, 
or early summer weather, as 1 have often done, 
labouring with a longer rod than here recommended, 
to throw far out to where the trouts were resorting, 
endeavouring to fill a basket with twenty-four pounds 
weight; and thisyou pursue with your limbs benumbed, 
till coming home, you require to be rubbed down like 
a hunting horse an hour in your stall, or rather 
before a fire, till you find the circulation beginning to 
prinkle over your benumbed joints, when you again 
venture to conceive yourself safe from the seizure of 
rheumatism for a month or more to come. I have 
luckily escaped rheumatics to a long age, which to 
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myself is a wonder and matter of particular thank- 
fulness, for what I have described is not rational 
treatment of our corpus. 

The method above recommended of throwing aslant, 
or even due upwards, may to some old anglers appear 
sheer innovation upon old standard habits, as much 
so, as railway trains are to their old notions of wains 
and carts, stage-coaches, &c. But those fishers who 
still adhere to the old system of fishing down or across 
the water, let them match themselves for a day with 
fishers who fish on the water, and on comparing 
baskets, the follower of " old saws" will gape with 
due wonder and dumb astonishment when he finds 
how much he is outstripped by the followers of 
" modern instances.*' 

Take for instance, the small blae midge fly, which 
comes up from the bottom on the first fine summer 
weather, and continues the favourite of the trout to 
far down through the season. It ascends on the 
brown floody water the same as in the low and clear, 
and the trout lying on the surface has only to open 
his mouth and receive it. I do not mean that we 
would think of fishing with fly at all in the highly 
flooded state of any river. Of the Tweed for instance, 
when raised five or fifteen feet perpendicular over 
her low level, when all below, even the gravel is 
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tumbliDg into disorder ; but on the felling of the 
flood the trout soon perceives and sets out on his 
foray, first in the easy eddies, and sucks in these 
small flies in thousands, filling his stomach on 
dainties to repletion. Cut up a trout of a pound 
weight in such a time, and see in his throat and 
stomach ten thousand blae midge flies going into a 
mash amongst six or eight pars and minnows, and 
find that he has also been so greedy as to take your 
fly or minnow over all; and then don't be sorry 
for having nabbed him, and saved a million more of 
flies and small fish, each life as precious as his. 

Yet, in thus stating a general rule agreeably with 
the truth, as we perceive it in nature, we should per- 
haps not stand too stiffly perched upon a crotchet of 
opinion in such cases ; we mean in regard to certain 
states of water, dark or clear, or in the colour of 
the fly, showing more sober or more bright, agreeably 
as the shades of light may strike, and tinge it for 
the time being. We may find success though we 
cannot well account for how it should be so, and 
therefore our imitations should perhaps not be held 
too strictly opinionative, either in point of size or 
colour. We therefore may not err in sometimes 
holding our fly a size larger, or a shade lighter col- 
oured, as comparing it with the living fly when both 
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aeen together dry on our hand. In such case it 
may be advisable to yield to what we may find con- 
ducive to our success for the time being, rather than 
to stand starchly to a general principle, however 
supported by our ordinary philosophy. The grand 
mistake of all the authors I have seen on fly fishing, 
is their supposition that the flies are alighting on 
the water from above, whereas, could they catch up 
the idea, or be persuaded when told, that the flies 
arise to the surface from the bottom where they are 
breds, heets of useless speculation might be saved ; 
such as about making your cast of flies alight softly 
on the surface, like living flies alighting &om the air 
above, &c. Water flies do arise from the surface 
occasionally, as well as for sexual contact, like midges, 
bees, and birds, such as snipes and swallows, and 
sometimes alight on it again. One of a thousand 
may do this, and on alighting be met by a ready 
trout, but this is rather an accidental alighting than 
a general case, as the trouts are really rather feeding 
on those arising firom the bottom upwards, while 
those ascending into the air, are done with the water, 
not requiring to return. 

Flies on which trout principally feed are such as 
are bred in water, and these having passed their ten 
or twelve months, in the grub state, and arisen into 
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the fiill flush of their aerial term, ^ery quickly per- 
form the functions necessary to the continuance of 
their species, and leave the water as a band of 
newly fledged locusts leave the desert sands, flying 
off as may be seen, particularly in the months of 
April, May, and June, in myriads. I often see them 
arise fit'om the water and take to flight over the 
Tweed's banks of seventy feet high on all the breezes, 
of course unretuming. The millions of trout devour 
millions of flies each, still myriads are left, these 
flying out to the bushes and broad open downs to 
disport their hour, day, or term in other situations. 



ON THE DRESSING OF FLIES. 

Despairing to give any practical idea by mere 
description of the manner of dressing flies, it might 
perhaps be as well to refrain from attempting it, as 
the methods of holding the flies while dressing, and 
the opinions as to where you should begin and finish 
are so various, agreeably with taste and habit, even 
amongst the best practitioners. As, for instance, my 
son and I laugh at each other's method of holding 
the salmon hook while dressing it, whilst we contend 
for the best finish — ^hc holding it loosely in his hand, 
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while I kept it linked to a hold-fast. Briefly then, 
tie OD the gut, beginniDg at the head end of the 
hook, lapping it firmly along till nearly opposite the 
point of the hook, where tie down the end of the 
tinsel, and if a hackle is intended, there also tie the 
point of the hackle ; then dub the fur for the body 
on the waxed thread, and lap it solidly in a regular 
progression upwards to nearly the head end of the 
fly, and there fasten the thread till the tinsel is rolled 
forward, and the hackle beside it ; which of these is 
the first rolled on is of no consequence, providing the 
hackle is laid close in to the wake of the tinsel, to 
be as it were guarded by it from the teeth of the 
fish. "When all is brought forward, and neatly fas- 
tened down by the tying thread, rather less than a 
quarter of an inch from the end of the shank, then 
add whatever bright tuft of colour you choose to put 
below the wing ; again fasten the thread, and pick all 
the body of the fly with a small awl or pin, and 
adjust it; lastly, lay on and tie down the wings 
unbroken, crossing them with the tying thread as 
often as may be seen necessary to adjust and hold 
them fast, and then fasten your thread by a few 
knottings around the head of the fly. 

In trout flies I dress the reverse way, beginning 
at the tail end of the fly to tie on the gut^ lapping 
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it up to within a little of the head, and putting the 
wings on first. When these are properly set and 
adjusted by the crossings of the thread, I choose my 
fur, and dub it on the thread, rolling it round for 
body, and fastening the thread. The fly is thus 
produced in a twinkling. 

To dress trout flies in a superior style ; — when the 
hook is tied to the gut and ready for the wings, 
cut with a pen-knife two wings close from the rib of 
the feather, lay the one piece upon your left fore 
finger, and the other exactly upon it, with the two 
insides together, then close your thumb upon them, 
and place the hook below, pressing it up close to the 
wings ; and while held in this position ; lay the tying 
thread round over it, and while in the act of drawing 
it tight, press the points of your finger closely also 
on the tying thread, causing it to draw the wings 
straight down together on the hook so as to prevent 
its ruffling or twisting them to one side ; then lap the 
thread once or twice more round on the same place 
to secure the wings, and letting the wings escape 
from your fingers, divide them asunder, and cross 
them round 'between with the tying thread, and 
they will stand up unruffled in the texture, a beauti- 
ful model of the living water fly. 

One tnay even go the length of cutting the two 
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wings from the two corresponding feathers of the 
pair of wings from the same bird, but this is extreme 
nicety, which may only he resorted to as a trial of 
skill. 

I may observe, however, that not above one of 
fifty to whom I have shewn this method of putting 
on the wings has ever succeeded in doing it well, but 
this I consider proceeds only from want of practice. 

I have often thought that in the trade of fly dress- 
ing there is too much of show and variety, and tinsel- 
glitter, even for any river. Such flies I deprecate, 
and I suspect those who make them do so merely to 
increase their sale, as inexperienced anglers are apt 
to conceive that they ought to provide themselves 
with every variety of hook exhibited to them in a 
tackle shop. 

As to the question of dressing salmon flies on 
whole length threads of gut, or on loops, I consider 
it merely a matter of taste or convenienoe. as they 
may be neatly and efifectually done either way. 
Looped hooks are perhaps more convenient to pack 
and carry, and also require a less stock of gut on 
hand, either for the dresser or the purchaser. And if 
salmon looped, I would recommend the loop in small 
flies to be rather of three-ply twist of small fine gut, 
than of one stout thread, as the three-ply is'tougher, 
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and it should be kept so short that the double eye 
may barely admit the single stout gut to which it 
becomes attached, after being opened by inserting 
the point of a pin, so that the last &stening running 
knot may form what may be considered a small head 
to the fly. For regular fishermen on the water, who 
generally dress or repair a fly or two every morning 
as their principal dependence for the day, perhaps 
the plain gut without a loop may be as well ; it is 
as neat and efficient, and quite as convenient. 



ON THE CASTING OK WHEEL LINES. 

In either salmon or trout angling I do not like too 
light a casting line, as it does not throw so well, 
particularly in any breeze of wind. I prefer a casting 
line of three or four lengths of good horse hair, firmly 
twisted with the fingers, (not plait,) and not looped 
to take off and on the wheel line, hut neatly lapped 
to it, so as to remain and be rolled up along 
with it. The first length of hair should be nearly 
as thick as the wheel-line, suppose eight, ten, twelve, 
or fifteen horse hairs ; the second length some two 
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or three hairs smaller, and so on downwards nntil 
about the fourth or fifth (according to the length of 
the hair) forming between five and six feet in all. 
Let the last be six, eight, ten, or twelve hairs thick, 
according to the strength of the hair, or the weight 
of the line wished, for salmon, trout, or both occasion- 
ally, (as I generally have used them.) Then begin 
with three equal hairs of hand-twisted gut, choosing 
the hairs finer as you come downwards to the four 
or five lengths, till, if for spring salmon fishing, the 
last is small enough to be next the hook-gut, to which 
it should be attached by a neat loop. 

In clearer summer weather, when single gut be- 
comes necessary, have three or four additional lengths 
of good gut along with you, ready knotted and looped, 
to link on in addition to the former, which can be added 
or removed agreeably with circumstance or fancy. 
Let all the knots be well tied, both of hair and gut, 
and the ends neatly lapped down with waxed thread, 
so that you can roll all up through your rings with- 
out rag or hinderance ; and when done with fishing, 
unlink the hook, and roll in all at once. 

Wheel lines last best that are made entirely of 
horse hair, as silk or a mixture of it rots readily 
when wet. A salmon wheel line for the Tweed here, 
at St Boswells, should not be shorter than at least 
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seventy-two yards; and all below Merton water 
about a hundred. 

Even hair lines are not long^in rotting if carelessly 
left wet on the wheel. If drawn off and hung up 
whenever they are wet, until dry, they will last very 
long, except the short piece of the end used in casting, 
which should be renewed frequently. I had a good 
wheel line, of my own making, that lasted me twenty- 
five years, fishing occasionally, both for salmon and 
trout, besides lending it often ; but I never suffered 
it to lie wet on the wheel. 



ON FISHING RODS. 

To produce the best fishing rod for use and dura- 
bility, take a billet of good hard red hiccory, well 
seasoned (as it generally is before it reaches us here), 
of about three or four feet long, and have it ripped 
down into slips of various thickness, proper to form 
the whole rod, butt and top. Joint up as many pieces 
as will produce the length you wish, say eighteen or 
twenty feet long for a salmon rod, and from fourteen 
to sixteen for a good trout one. Make these into 
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spUcd-joints of sufficient length, the splice being seven 
inches at least for the butt joints, and tie them up 
well glued, leaving them so until the glue is dry ; then 
lay the rod upon a straight plank, and have it planed 
up all in a piece to a proper thickness — ^a person of 
fikiU standing beside the joiner, trying and adjusting 
its elasticity to the proper spring, till he find it 
please, recollecting to allow something for the weight 
of the tyings of joints and rings. If the planing 
could be so managed, the perfection of the rod would 
consist in having it to taper properly the whole 
length, from butt to top, and the wood being of the 
same piece and growth, the spring must be equal 
and correct throughout. After it is properly planed 
and smoothly polished with sand paper, cut it cor- 
rectly across into two, three, or four pieces, as you 
please, and have your brass ferrules straight, not 
tapering, but alike wide at both ends, these sunk 
just a little in the wood at the under ends, and left 
full and flush over the wood at the upper ends, 
and used either with or without screws, according 
to pleasure. These all adjusted, then roll up your 
wood-glued joints with good silk, or, what is prefer- 
able, very fine lint thread, using varnish on the 
thread rather than wax. Begin at the top to tie on 
the rings, which have large enough. Make them 
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six inches apait at th« top, and lengthen tbe dis- 
tance between them as you come down towards the 
butt. Then have the whole slightly varnished. 

If a rod is made up of various kinds of wood, or 
even of different trees of the same kind, you can 
never have the same equal degree of fine elasticity ; 
whereas, by making the whole rod out of the same 
short piece, you not only improve the proper spring, 
but also find the best precaution against its twist- 
ing — to prevent which professional rod-makers often 
render the wood short and fragile by the application 
of heat, and other methods calculated to damage it 
in this most material respect. I prefer hiccory, as 
it combines all the essential qualities, without the 
inconvenient weight of lancewood ; only, great atten- 
tion is necessary in selecting the hiccory, as very 
much of it is unfit for rods. 

To those who reside near the water, I would re- 
commend a rod all of glued and tied joints, as best 
in point of real use, and not so liable to break in the 
moment of action. Or, indeed, even for travelling, I 
would prefer tied joints, as, wherever a person has 
time to stop to fish, though, only for a day or two, 
he has, at least, five minutes to spare for tying up 
his rod in a sufficient manner. 

Rods are often breaking at brass joints, and those 
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who use them, instead of bringing in a back-load of 
fish, are constantly arriving home from the water 
telling you, ** I've broke my rod !" Such sickening 
news may generally be prevented by tied joints. 

A one-hauid trout rod, between thirteen and four- 
teen feet long, is very convenient and pleasant to 
use, even when wading deep in the Tweed. But in 
moderate wading, we cannot command much water 
with a rod of less than fifteen or sixteen feet I would 
recommend that a rod be made soft and pliable for 
about three inches on the top, much more so than 
is generally done, as a hard springy maintop readily 
twitches the hook from the trout's mouth. 




ON SALMON ANGLING. 

The greatest requisite in an angler is the art of 
throwing his line properly. Though some attain this 
more easily, and with less effort than others, yet it 
is a point which can only be gained by practice, even 
with the best rod ; but when once learned, it is done 
with little comparative exertion. And besides that, 

easting a good deal depends on a finely balanced 
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rod, yet as muoli depends on being accustomed to the 
use of any particular one. I have seen a fisherman 
in daily use of a rod so heavy and unyielding, that 
any person else could hardly suppose it intended for 
the purpose, and yet I have stood amazed at the 
length of the line the owner would throw with it, from 
the mere force of habit, whilst he in derision would 
pronounce a fine soft springy rod " a mere wattle." 
A stiff rod requires great force and quick motion in 
bringing it back, to give the requisite impetus 
to the forward throw; while one of an opposite 
description of fault, from its tendency to yield, re- 
quires a very slow motion to bring the long line 
fairly round with it, and communicate just ^ the 
necessary quantum of force to impel it again outward. 
Of course a medium is best; and if we cannot possibly 
have a perfectly equalized spring from hand to top 
(which, like perpetual motion, it may be impossible 
to produce), then let the stiffest part of the rod be 
about its middle, the rest of it softening below and 
above to the extreme top. 

Practice with such a rod will make the best throw- 
ing, and such a rod is also best for holding up the 
fish in the run, without any tendency to jerk the 
hook from his mouth on any sudden fling. 

Indeed, the art of casting seems to depend on a 
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free motion of the body, and there seems to be a kind 
of innate feeling, a delicaej of touch necessary to 
throw, a good line, which some may never be able to 
acquire eren by practice. And though we have 
known instances of gentlemen having killed salmon 
on their first start out, when they could not throw 
a good line, it has generally been under proper guid- 
ance and direction on a favourable day, or on pro- 
tected water, where fish were numerous and undis- 
turbed, and '^ with all appliances and means to boot" 
Such instances are, of .eourse, no ways indicative of 
superior skill in the individual. 

When the river is low and clear, then is the time 
to prove the abilities of the angler. Then a long 
line is required ; and great skill is shewn in making 
the fly light like thistledown within an inch of the 
spot intended, say twenty-five or thirty yards from 
the hand, and three or four at the least above and 
beyond the spot where from previous knowledge of 
the spot or general skill, he knows for certain the 
fish must lie. 

I recommend a beginner to practice throwing the 
line on a broad smooth pool, where he can see that 
it is delivered out properly, and falls lightly, without 
splashing. In such case the practitioner will perceive 
something which he cannot easily account for : and 
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ibat is, that after he has even attained a great degree 
of perfection in the art, he will not be able to dis- 
tinguish how it happens, that in one throw his long 
line will proceed tightly out, his fly alighting first on 
the water, and in another throw the middle of his line 
will fall first, while the farther part, still obedient to 
the general impulse, will proceed out the full length, 
the fly falling the last on the surface. This last 
throw is not so good as the former, for the reasoQ, 
that the main current having caught the middle of the 
line first, it carries it too quietly down, leaving the fly 
lagging and forming an awkward curve ; for, before 
it comes over above the fish, the fly should lie on the 
water, so as to have the appearance of plying at an 
angle against the current. And the angler should 
so manage his rod that, while he lets his line float 
round at its full length, his fly should come as slowly 
as possible over the main spot. In this case the 
salmon will sometimes rise at once, rather before you 
expect him, but more generally will follow the fly to the 
eddy, or edge of the deep, where, if on examination 
he feel disposed to sieze the hook, he has it before 
you perceive a head, fin, or tail above the surface. 
Indeed, before you perceive the web of his tail he gene- 
rally has the hook in his jaw a foot below water, as in 
descending he goes, like other divers, head foremost* 
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The angler's next motion is generally termed 
gtrikmg, which, to my taste, is a wrong word to 
express that particular action by which a trae angler 
retains his already hooked fish. This motion is 
rather a retentive hold than a start, or a strike. 
Your tyro, keen and vigorous, is for ever striking^ as 
the weakest part of his tackle, or a shred torn from the 
mouth of the fish, will often abundantly testify; 
while the true angler will go through the whole pro- 
cess with perfect ease, or rather, in what an inex- 
perienced onlooker would account a careless or 
slovenly manner; in short, as seemingly easy and 
unrestrained as the step and manner of the savage 
in his native forest, — so nearly, do the accustomed 
habits of art approach the perfect ease of nature. 

But I believe that in fishing, as in other things, 
example is more instructive than precept, and, there- 
fore, a beginner would do well to set himself to 
observe with attention an experienced fisher begin 
and go over a stream or cast : his easy positions of 
body, method of casting, and manner of leading his 
line ; and above all, should he hook a fish, the way 
he manages him, until he is laid " broad upon his 
breathless side," a rich and beauteous prize. For 
instance, he will not drag his fly across the stream, 
neither pu^Z it against the current, which is a common 
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error with beginners, and quite absurd. But in 
salmon fishing, he will, in throwing his line, direct it 
so as to make the fly alight on the spot desired — 
not straight across the current, but slanting a little 
downwards, so that it may form as gentle a curve 
as possible ; he will move it as slowly as the current 
will permit, over the spot where he expects the fish 
to be lying ; he will make no perceptible motion to 
keep his fly on the surface, except on a sluggish 
pool, but will let it sink a little, depending on feeling 
rather than on sight ; and though apparently keeping 
no pull on his line, yet all the while he will be able to 
detect the touch of even a minnow. On a hoily or other 
appearance of a fish, he pulls up his line, not twitch- 
ingly,but actively, steps a yard or two back, rests a mi- 
nute, to let the fish resume his lair and attention ; and 
perhaps feels inclined to alter his fly to a shade darker, 
or a size smaller, before he annoy and disgust, or 
alarm his fish, when he will probably come up 
and seize it in earnest. Should he not rise again^ 
or rise and pass it thrice, leave him quietly alone for 
the present, and return to try him some time after- 
wards. On taking the fly, the fish means to return 
with it to his precise select spot of lair, on rock, 
stone, or gravel, at the bottom ; and the fine angler, 
holding him gently, often, in the first instance, allows 
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him to do so, but soon the fish, too surely feeling his 
awkward predicament, bolts off, ^'indignant of the 
guile." Then is the time when the fbher is attentive; 
with the but end of his rod resting on his thigh or 
groin, he keeps the top nearly erect, never allowing 
it to fall below the proper angle of forty-five degrees, 
as relative to the situation of the fish, as in this 
position the elasticity of the rod never allows the 
line to slacken in the least degree for a single instant, 
however the fish may shake, flounce, jerk, or plunge. 
With two or three fingers and the thumb of his left 
hand the angler holds his rod, while the wheel-line 
runs out, regulated by the first, or first and second 
fingers, relieved or assbted, as occasion may suggest, 
by the right hand, when it can be spared from its 
necessary occupation of rolling . up the wheel- 
line, as the fish settles a little, or returns inwards. 

r 

In this manner the fish is allowed to run right 
out, up, down, or across, as he may choose. But 
if, when the fish makes an outright dash of thirty 
or fifty yards aslant, ending in a fling above 
water, the inexperienced angler should feel flus- 
tered (which he is very likely to do), and by some 
involuntary twitch of the running line, let the 
top of his rod be pulled down to a level with 
Ju3 own head, then the tug of the last plunge 



will assuredly break bis hook or line, or tear the 
hook from the nkouth of the fish. Or, what is as 
bad, a sudden jerk or turn of the fish will give the 
line a momentary slaekening, when the hook's hold, 
already so strained as to have widened its inciaiony 
will fall outy and your fish is gone for ever. 

More hooked fish are lost in these two ways than 
from all other causes put together ; and thb can be 
easily prevented by a little self-possession, simply by 
keeping up the top of your rod and letting the line 
run with ease, regulated as above described by the 
feeling of your fore finger. But if the matter is 
properly managed the fierceness of the fish is the 
angler's main sport. The faster he dashes on, the 
soon^ is he exhausted. Sometimes you may see him 
on the opposite side of the river, with the web of his 
tail above the water, and his nose struck into the 
gravel, in endeavour to dislodge the vile little instru* 
ment of his ruin. 

The fish will then again allow himself to be led at 
ease to the angler's side of the river, like a bride- 
groom to the altar, when, on finding the water 
shallowing, he will again make another desperate 
effort, probably a new dash into the middle current ; 
but, too much exhausted to resist the still continued 
pull upon him, he will soon again fall into the shallow, 
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where, on a sight of his enemy, he is again alamed 
into 2k new effort, and again exhausted by turning 
his outward bound head down into the water again 
and again, and again, as if the parties were in the 
amusement of forming circles ; until his own last 
efforts to keep swimming are made subservient to 
the cautious angler, who moves him by degrees into 
the shallow, where, half dry, he must at last yield 
to his fate, and fall panting on his side. The angler 
should by this time have his line rolled up to within 
rod length, and the rod should be held with its top 
landwards, without slackening. The fish should 
then be seized with the fore finger and thumb of 
the right hand, across by the root of the tail (which 
is by far the surest method of seizure), lifted, or 
rather slid out head foremost, over gravel and grass, 
and in mercy felled with a blow on the back of the 
neck.* 

After going through this process with a twenty- 
two pounder (and the process would be the same 
with a forty-four), the writer can aver, that he does 
not conceive that from the moment he has hooked 
such, until he was laid on the grass, he ever, for an 

* The natives of Austndia are said to drown the fish they catch by 
seizing them with the grip above mentioned, and holding them with 
the heEid below water. The gills then open, and let in the water, 
which drowns them in a minute. 
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instant, had three ounces of more or less pull on the 
fish ; for, in all circumstances of run, regularity of 
pull is the sure test of true skill and final success. 
Indeed, I have seen many a fine, fish laid on the dry 
gravel, when the hold of the hook in the lip of his 
mouth was so slight as to be smaller than the steel 
of the hook : so much for equal pull and cautious 
management in the run. And, in short, a man is 
never a master angler so long as a desire to have his 
hooked fish to land excites in his feelings the least 
agitation, as the matter should be managed with 
that cool philosophical ease of mind, which is alike 
above the paltry calculations of loss and gain, and 
the common ridicule, which often tends to stir up a 
degree of childish fretfulness. This perfect ease is 
absolutely necessary to first-rate excellence and ulti- 
mate success. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The very perfection of the fly fishing art is to 
feel enabled to say, that you will take a salmon with 
fly, when from the low clear state of the summer river, 
the regular fisherman, as well as the common ama- 
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tears, have all given up the case as hopeless. To effect 
iMs, take the smallest salmon fly, neatly dressed 
on a fine round thread of blue-clear* (not white) 
gut. Choose the cloudiest or dullest hour of day- 
light, and cast in the manner formerly described 
over the deepest part of the stream or pool, where 
fish then lie, allowjng your line and fly to sink deep 
in the water ; for though at this time the fish will 
not rise to a fly skimming on the surface, he will yet 
venture on a bite as it quietly passes near him 
t)elow. In this way I have often succeeded to the 
admiration of even the fisher who rented the water ; 
and of late I have been delighted to hear my friend 
mention it as a point of his own discovery, and 
assuring me he has often killed fish in the northern 
rivers as well as in the Tweed, by following this 
plan, when not one old handy who knew every 
pool and stream, could stir a fin, or be persuaded to 
attempt a trial. 

My friend writes thus : — " In these small waters, 
or tributary streams which run into the large rivers, 



* I dislike dyed g^t ; its natural colour, which I oali tlm-clear, is 
the C9lour of water, as may be seen by putting it into a white basin 
of water. The dark or blue colour of a river is the reflection of the 
sky, as seen on the surface from above. Such gut gives the same 
reflection when in the river. And what is still a better argfumeut, 
the fish seem of my opinion, as they always take best with it. 
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you may fish with great success "with what is com- 
monly called a sea-trout hook. In several small 
salmon waters in Argyleshire, and other island 
streams in the west, I have fished successfully with 
hooks of the above size, when I could not stir a fin 
with a common sized salmon hook. And it may not 
be generally known, that in these smaller waters, 
salmon, grilse, and sea trout, will take the fly greedily 
when the water is in such a state of foulness, that 
those who have only been accustomed to the Tweed, 
Tay, &c., would suppose it the next thing to madness 
to attempt trying a fly of any kind." I may remark 
here, that if my friend had thought of observing 
carefully, he must have found this would not happen 
in the swell, but in the fall of such flooded streams; 
and while these fish, like natives in an inundated 
district, were thrown out of their usual spots of 
habitation, and were still moving about in an un- 
settled and shifting manner. In this way, salmon 
occasionally take the fly in large, though more par- 
ticularly in smaller streams ; as the sand and mud is 
gradually subsiding, the fish driven into the shallows 
ascend to the surface, the water being purer there, 
and thus take the fly on the same principle that 
trouts feed generally. But trout will not take the. 
natural flies in the rising swell of a river, until it has 
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begun to fall, when they attack them greedily even 
in the white muddy water. 

In regard to the different kinds of salmon flies 
applicable to the different rivers, he further states a 
curious fact — " In no two rivers that I know of," 
says he, " do they angle with flies which at all re- 
semble each other in point of shape and character. In 
the Spey, Findhorn, and Ness, rivers not above thirty 
miles apart from each other, the style of their hooks 
is nearly as opposite as possible. In the Spey, com- 
mon drake, or mallard wing, with yellow or orange 
body, and black hackle from the breast tuft of the 
heron, is one of their principal hooks ; and another, 
a hook dressed altogether from the heron — namely, 
a blue or slate coloured wing, with hackle to match. 
In the Findhorn, again, nothing but Irish flies, or 
imitations of them, seem to succeed. And in the 
Ness, the flies used are of a much more quiet and 
modest kind, somewhat resembling those used in the 
Tweed in point of materials, but not generally so 
large in size, and . the form is shorter and thicker. 
In both the Spey and Findhorn the hooks are much 
larger than for the Ness. ^ 

" I am not able to say how far one might be suc- 
cessful in any river with a common Tweed fly, only 
varying its size and colour to the state of the river at 
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the time; I think the chances are that one might 
kill fish in any river with them just on the same 
principle, that in the Tweed many are successful 
with the bright gaudy Irish flies, which are so op- 
posite to the legitimate Tweed hooks. But I do 
not think this has ever been properly and fairly tried, 
for one is apt to adopt the hook commonly used on the 
river he goes to, without giving himself the trouble 
to inquire into the cause for such a form or style being 
adopted. For myself, I have hooked and landed good 
fish both in the Tay and Findhom with the common 
Tweed fly ; and I am sure they would do also in the 
Spey, although I allow that I would not have the same 
confidence in fishing with any other than the common 
and well known hooks for each respective river." 

An old friend of mine, John Hal i burton, formerly 
fisher on Dryburgh water here, and afterwards at 
Crago'er on Merton water, who removed to a farm 
near Hamilton about fifteen years ago, once accom- 
panied three or four gentlemen on a day's stroll to 
the Clyde, where, with his old Tweed hooks (exactly 
such as I have described), he saved the credit of the 
party by personally killing the only five salmon seen 
that day. But then I have never seen any man who 
could excel Haliburton in laying a fly to the eye of 

a salmon ; and yet his is the only instance I have 
7 
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known of an angler becoming excellent who was not 
bred to it from boyhood ; for John had never once 
thrown a rod at the time he took a lease of Dry burgh 
water, being then a labouring man, a husband, and a 
father. But then he was one of the few amongst the 
sons of men who could calculate on the nature of 
things as they are, without regard to fashion or 
general opinion. While in Crago'er, in the year 
1816, I knew him, in five days of one spring week, 
kill with fly, with his own hand, ninety-nine salmon 
{mostlj foul Jlsh, and kelts of course), and on one 
of the days he caught twenty-four, many of them 
about and above twenty pounds weight. But, except 
John Thomson, once in Newstead, or the Kersses, 
the Purdies, and Johnstones, who, on the Tweed, 
could ever throw a line with Haliburton ? 

But not to multiply instances bearing on the 
point, I find, from my own experience,, and that of 
others, in whose skill and judgment I place fiill 
confidence, that the matter is resolvable into this 
general leading principle — that large or showy flies 
suit best in deep, dark, or drumly waters, and the 
finer modest shades of variation, such as I have here 
endeavoured to describe, are necessary to entice in 
the settled calm of summer pool and stream. 

But it is seldom diflicult to find arguments in 
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support of exceptions to any general rule, and I am 
aware that in no instance could it ever be more easy 
than in the very limited selection of flies I have here 
described; because almost every fisher prefers a 
particular style of hook, and I am quite aware an 
angler might fish successfully for a life time, and yet 
never use a fly that could be proven to be an exact 
type of any one here described. At the same time, 
I am certain that unless some of my principle can be 
detected in his hook, his general success will be far 
from coming up to his wishes and expectations. 



ON TROUT ANGLING. 



In trout angling, the whole process, like the cast- 
ing, is of a lighter character, in proportion to the 
lighter implements used, and varies considerably 
from the salmon, principally in this respect, that as 
the trouts lie or swim about in more varied situations, 
according to the state of water, sometimes in the 
main streams, sometimes in the eddies, and in still 
heavier waters on shallow gravel beds, the angler will 
perceive that on spots where he might be successful 
yesterday, not a trout will be found to-day ; for in 
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heavy flooded waters, they fall into easier situations, 
and as the water clears and lightens, again seek the 
deep for food, pleasure, or security. 

On the subsiding of a flood, great takes are often 
made in eddies, where all the finny breed are driven 
in shoals to quiet nooks, creeks, and cairns; and 
where the frothy scum of the agitated surface is seen 
collected and wheeling in circling motion, great 
slaughter may often be made by any one who can 
simply throw a fly ten yards out before him. This 
happens after the fine fresh spring, and early summer 
floodings in March, April, and May, and sometimes 
later, according to the wetness of a season ; but, of 
course, only on the first day of the ebbing flood. 

Hence, throwing the line for trout does not re- 
quire the same regularity of plan and manner as the 
casting for salmon, since it is often more necessary 
to throw aslant upwards, or straight across, than 
downwards. And, indeed, in trout angliu^ gener- 
ally, it is very improper to hang the fly on the 
stream, far more so to pull it against it, as the 
natural fly never floats in that direction. 

In fishing either stream or pool regularly over, 
cast the fly across, or slanting considerably upwards, 
and let it float down the current of its own accord 
till it come gradually full round, managing your 
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rod SO as all the while to keep the line, and flies 
under such command, that should a trout touch the 
hook unseen below the water, you can detect him 
on the instant. This action is simply a tightening 
feely as the trout is generally previously hooked from 
the natural resistance of the floating line. If he is 
not felt to be hooked, then it is necessary to pull 
full up and make another throw; but never let the 
first pull in feeling for a trout be so decidedly for- 
cible as to be called a strike, for it ought not to be 
done with a third part of the force requisite to lift 
the line clear off" the surface, as is necessary when 
making another throw. Indeed, in casting generally 
for either salmon or trout, the angler should never 
snatch his line quickly from the water, but give it 
first a gentle pull, and let the lifting it be a second 
and brisker action ; as a large trout, or sometimes 
a salmon, may be following the fly, and may readily, 
at that particular instant, be just seizing it; and if 
you lift it with foolish force, the fish is struck off" from 
the gut in his mouth. In low waters, I have in such 
a way caught many salmon with the trout fly, on 
which, at such times, they occasionally feed ; and 
therefore, in Tweed trouting, I have always used a 
wheel line long enough to secure any salmon acci- 
dentally so hooked. 
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The manner of angling for trout, as a driver lashes 
stage-coach horses is ridiculous, as if a large trout 
were foolish enough to take a fly so offered. The 
angler is still more foolish to strike the fly from off 
the gut in a fish's mouth, and come home with a tale 
of sad mishap that a great salmon had broken his 
tackle. 

An amateur angler here last season came from 
the water with a sad complaint against a monstrous 
salmon that had robbed him of his bait-hook and 
gut line ; and what a weight he was to be sure ! 
My son, who had happened to tie on the angler's 
hook in the morning, troutinp; a little next day with 
the same roe bait at the spot, caught a trout not half 
a poimd weight with the identical hook stuck in its 
stomach, and the thread of gut hanging nine inches 
from its mouth. 

But constant and successful trout angling in the 
Tweed, or other pretty large rivers, requires the 
fisher to trash himself rather unmercifully, as to 
secure general success, it is absolutely necessary often 
to wade deep and long to get to where the trouts 
may be lying ; for to stand on shore and see them 
tumbling up in the main current of broad pool or 
stream, or on the opposite eddy, is of no avail to fill 
a large basket; besides, he must wait with Job's 
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patience, and shift about, often for hours, till the 
time when they are pleased to feed, which is various 
and uncertain ; and more particularly so in the 
Tweed than in the smaller streams, according to the 
circumstances already described. 

When a lad, I have often fished patiently for three 
hours without the appearance of a fin ; and on the 
two or three succeeding hours, have filled my basket, 
which held nineteen pounds weight. This happens 
often under circumstances to us unaccountable, but 
frequently on a fine forenoon, when the natiu^l flies 
are floating down, and not a trout stirring ; and after 
a break of thunder, or a slight shower, sometimes of 
hail, or even a fine breeze of wind, they will get all 
into motion at once, and feed voraciously. Much 
depends on the state of the atmosphere, of the in- 
fluence of which we are yet ignorant. 

But the perseverance necessary to general success, 
requires the angler to starve and labour diligently, 
to wade in awkward situations in a kind of half- 
floating way, to creep on the narrow ledge of a shelv- 
ing rock, under pendant tree and brier, overhanging 
dripping precipices, jutting and shivery, such as the 
Dun-Hare-Crag, Hawkslee Scaur, the whirlpooling 
Fatterdon-Pot, or the black drowning Gibson's-hole 
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below ; to fish sometimes on his knees, pulling in the 
hooked trout by the line in hand, as in such unfre- 
quented situations the large one pounders are not 
yet acquainted with the hook, and are therefore keen 
and ready. 

But these were the sports of greener years ! The 
slippery foot on the loosening stoue, or the tremulous 
grasp, with the deep below, is not the task for lusty 
manhood, or the stiffening hones of age. If ever now, 
once in a season, I do try the trouting, I must get 
on more in the way the old trout feeds, rather lazily 
and shyly. 

It has a sobering effect, to feel the play of youthful 
muscle torpescent ! Yet, though, like a well-hooked 
fish, we must succumb at last, still there is a certain 
pleasure in the reminiscences of some of our early 
starts in such pursuits. 

It is now forty years since I, then a boy, so poor 
as not to be master of a hook or a half-penny, sallied 
out to the small burn, which, at that time yet unre- 
strained, like myself, chose its own vagrant way from 
Eiliestown House to the Tweed, circling through the 
low rushy leas, forming dimple, pool, and ripple, and 
gumped out half a stone of speckled trouts, where 
my neighbours never suspected such a thing existed. 
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The poet is in error when he says — 

The trout within yon wimplin' hutn 

Glides swift, a silver dart ; 
And safe beneath the shady thorn, 

Defies the angler's art. 

This the trout cannot do, for his clammy nose, 
and clear round eye, is ever protruded, on the alert 
for a fly or a worm, and well the angler knows where 
and how to drop the line into the pool before him. 
When a whale is not safe in the Polar Ocean, talk, 
forsooth, of a trout in a burn ! dear shade of 
Burns, the poetical portion of your earthly feelings 
might have been too fine for an angler, as well as 
those of your grand, successor Byron ; or they might 
not, for all the fascination of song ; although I grant 
you, that even I, when a hungry laddie, have often 
enough got into these fits of extreme sensibility, re- 
turning the small trout to the stream, 

As piteous of his youth, and the short space 
He had enjoy 'd the vital light of heaven. 

And, indeed, I have often felt the full force of Byron's 
satirical remark on anglers long before he wrote it ; 
ay, and occasionally got into such qualms of reluct- 
ance, that I would suspend my angling pursuits, and 
admire the trouts tumbling up in the streams, sup- 
pressing the desire to cast a hook amongst the free- 
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booters. And the same sympathies have at times 
unfitted me for some necessary employments of life, 
yes, even to the length of requiring an effort of my 
strongest philosophy to bring me to prune a rose or 
pluck a flower ! This was nursing the poetical tem- 
perament to an unnecessary tenderness. " No angler 
can be a good man,'* says Byron; yet, I believe, 
these sensitive gentlemen, the poets, could all eat 
lamb, veal, and oysters, as heartly as trouts can snap 
up lovely innocent flies, or gobble the small fry of 
their own species* with all the mischievous appetite 
of a cannibal. And, alas ! the sensibilities of genius 
give no sufficient guarantee for that consistency of 
character which would justify us in bestowing the 
designation of '^ a good man,** on any human being. 



ANGLING WITH WORM FOR SALMON. 
Angling with worm for salmon is practicable only 

* From the stomach of a trout, of about a pound weight, I have 
twice cut out six small trouts, pars, or smolts, averaging five inches 
long. The ooe first swallowed digested nearly to the bones ; the last, 
whole and entire, still stuck in the gullet for lack of capacity in the 
stomach equal to the voracity of its nature. One of these trouts 
took my imitation fiy, over and above this gorged bellyful, by which 
it was caught ; the other the half of a small trout, with which a hook 
was baited. 
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when the river is very low and clear, and in all dry 
and frosty weather. 

In January, 1814, when the Tweed was frozen in 
on both sides, leaving only about a fourth of its 
entire breadth still open in the middle, John Hali- 
burton fished with the worm, walking on the ice, a 
lad attending him with a long gaff, when he made 
great slaughter, until the ice closed over. His great- 
est difficulty was to keep the freezing line running. 
Worm angling, however, can only be practised most 
successfully in the very lowest state of the river, after 
the fish have set up, as the fishers term it, and will 
not take a fly. In the summer season, the best fishing 
hours are very early in the morning, from daylight 
till the sun has become too bright, or in a day grey 
throughout. 

The worm used in this angling is called the large 
dew worm, from its being found in the spring and 
summer nights among the dewy grass. They may 
be seen in a morning lying linked in couples all 
along the pathway sides, or on old pasture leas, 
where, on the least disturbance or tread of foot, they 
sink into their respective holes in an instant. Fishers 
generally gather them in candle light, stealing softly 
along, and seizing them before they can escape. 
When required in cold seasons of the year, they are 
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dug from the earth in certain places where found 
in greatest plenty. They are kept in moss for some 
days previous to being used ; and if long kept require 
to be fed with a little cream or sweet milk, and red 
earth or brick dust. 

Anglers differ in their choice regarding the size of 
the two hooks proper to be used for this sort of bait, 
but those most generally preferred on the Tweed are 
large sizes, Nos. 18, 19, or 20 of Adlington's — the 
other Nos. 15 or 16. As they require to be shorter 
in the shank for this purpose than for the fly, it is 
requisite to break a piece from the shank of each. 
The larger one is tied to the end of the gut, the 
other as much farther up on the gut as to allow its 
point to be turned round to the shank of the first 
hook, and a little of the shank of each should be left 
untied for the purpose of catching into the worms, 
and preventing them from slipping down from their 
proper positions. The first worm is then put on by 
inserting the hook at its head, and running it up 
over that hook altogether, then turning the upper- 
most hook round, and inserting it also at the same 
incision ; then run the worm up over this hook also 
till the tail of it is fairly above the bend of the hook, 
and the upper part on the line above. A second 
worm is taken, and the hook entered about its middle, 
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running it up also to the second hook, which is 
entered at the same incision, and run round in the 
loose end of the worm, which covers it over the bend 
and point. The remainder of that worm is pressed 
up till it appear contracted and thickened on the 
short piece of gut intermediate between the two 
hooks ; then a third worm is taken and run on the 
first hook head foremost, leaving its tail to cover and 
project over .the point This is called a full and 
proper salmon bait Some use only two large worms 
in the manner of the first and third, with half a 
worm, or a small one put on the second hook to cover 
its head and point. 

A few large grains of shot, ready nicked half 
through, are kept by the fisherman very conveniently 
in a quill for the purpose of adding an additional 
sinker to his line, as the strength of a stream may 
require, and from three or four to ten of them may 
be used as considered necessary. They are easily 
closed on the gut line by a little pressure of the 
teeth, and may be opened with a knife, and taken 
off at pleasure, according as the angler requires it to 
sink, or move on in the various strength of still or 
rapid water. These are put two or three together, 
or some inches apart at pleasure, none within a foot, 
nor exceeding thirty inches from the hooks. 
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Thus equipped the angler will commence at the 
head of a stream or cast, and proceed downwards in 
the very same manner as if fishing with the fly, taking 
a full step between each throw. He will throw well 
over the fish-lair, and let his line and bait travel 
gradually round, just making as much motion as to 
prevent it sinking and hanking at the bottom, and 
always lifting it gently for the next throw, in case 
the fish should seize it on the instant. But generally 
the fish will follow it, and commence nibbling at the 
bait, quitting and seizing it alternately. Sometimes 
he will run off with it a few yards, then quit it, 
returuj and seize it again, all which time the angler 
will cautiously give way to his motions, which appear 
very capricious, allowing the line to follow him freely, 
yet never permitting him to be altogether unfelt. 

Sometimes these motions will be continued for a 
considerable time, five or even ten minutes, when he 
will quit and leave it altogether. But more likely 
he will attempt to swallow the whole bait, which he 
generally at last succeeds in doing ; and this motion 
is understood by the angler from the particular 
twitching the fish makes in gobbling it. The angler 
at last feels that he has it pretty fast, and by a sud- 
den resistance fixes him, when he is then run and 
landed in the same manner as if hooked with fly. 
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Salmon are very voracious in regard to the worm 
bait. I have known two fishers, each of whom has, 
at periods more than twenty years apart, met with 
the self same occurrence in the very same place — 
the Bar/hill cast, at Dryburgh Chain Bridge. The 
fish took the bait, and was run sometime from near 
the head to the foot of the stream, when by some 
accident the line was broken, or cut on a rock, within 
a foot or two of his mouth, when the fisher coolly 
put on a new tackle and bait, went up and began 
again at the head of the cast, and exactly on the 
same spot hooked him again with much less cere- 
mony than at the first, as the fish seized it this last 
time with great eagerness, and was run and landed 
with the first bait, hooks, gut, worms and all, hang- 
ing in his throat. 

When the water has fallen very low, in drought, 
the first trial of this worm bait is a searching thing 
for the river. I have asked Haliburton, — **John, are 
there many fish yet left in the water ?" " I cannot 
just say," he would reply, "as the water has fallen 
so low they have been set up to the fly for some time 
past ; but I will inform you to-morrow night how 
many are in the Caul-pool^ the JBroom^ends, and 
Bach'brae, as I mean to be on them very early in 
the morning with the worm, and every one you know 
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must have a passing pook at the first bait" I went 
down to the Caul-pool about five or six in the morn- 
ing, and found that John had already eight lying on 
the gravel. 

Salmon are never caught with worm except in the 
very lowest statfe of the river. 
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The worm preferred for trout bait in the Tweed is 
what is commonly called the black-headed small 
tailed worm. In manured and fat clay soils, this 
worm is found of gross habit and dark colour ; and 
where the soil is light and sandy, is of a bright 
colour. On digging any earth in dry weather, it is 
found rolled together resembling a mulberry or a 
cherry. When got in this state, they may be fished 
with as soon as gathered ; yet, in general, to have 
them in proper order, they ought to be kept some 
time before being used, a few days at least, amongst 
moss, and the moss occasionally changed. If kept 
over three weeks or a month, they require to be fed 
with a little cream or sweet milk, and brick dust or 
red clay, but always replaced into moss a day or two 
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before being nsed, which renders them clean and 
tough. 

Although trout may be taken with worm in any 
state of water, yet the most proper time is in the 
very lowest and clearest state of the river, from the 
end of May to the end of July ; and the beet hours 
of the twenty-four are from the first break of day- 
light to six or eight in the morning. If the day is 
what fishers term " a grey day," dull, with the sun 
shaded, or a little breeze, they will continue to take 
the whole day. And although considerable success 
may sometimes be had under the bright sun, which 
often indicates a degree of frost in the atmosphere, 
yet a day of alternate cloud and sunshine is con- 
sidered the very worst that can occur. 

The rod proper for worm requires to be a little 

stiffer than that used for fly, and the casting line 

within five or six feet of the hook, should be of very 

tight round gut, with the knots well lapped down to 

prevent catching the stones. One grain of lead shot^ 

No. 3, should be fixed on the gut above the first 

knot, or about eight inches from the hook. No. 11 

of Adlington's is often used, but No. 12, or even 13, 

are better sizes. 

Anglers differ in opinion about putting the worm 

on the hook, but the best practice is to enter the 
8 
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hook at the head of the worm, and run it down till 
the worm is brought up all over it, and leaving the 
tail of the worm to curl over the point, which should 
always be kept covered, as the trout is so extremely 
suspicious that he will hardly take a worm where the 
hook's point is seen. 

Thus equipped for a start in low pure water, the 
angler lets out a line only about the length of his rod, 
and entering at the foot of a stream, continues to 
wade upwards, throwing his line nearly straight up 
before him, or occasionally only a little to the side, as 
the run of water in regard to his position may require, 
or where from habit he believes that a trout may 
likely be lying on the watch for a floating worm. 
As his worm and line travel down towards him, he 
keeps a continued check upon it by a perfect manstge- 
ment in raising the point of his rod, and on feeling 
the least stop, he can generally determine whether it 
is a small or a large trout, the small one continuing 
to follow and nibble, while on the seizure of a large 
one, the worm is stopped at once, when the angler 
gives a gentle pull, which being downward against 
the trout, generally gets a secure hold of hinu 

In this way, great slaughter is made of the very 
best trout ; and this, by a dexterous hand, is account- 
ed the most masterly mode of all trout fishing. 
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As it is necessary in very clear water to keep out 
of view of the fish, coming from below and fishing 
upwards in this manner gives the angler decided 
advantage. 

By a skilful and diligent fisher, in our smaller 
rivers, trout may be taken with worm all the autumn 
in almost any state of the river ; and as in the colder 
part of the season trout generally leave the streams, 
seeking the more easy current of the pools, they will' 
there also take a worm di'opt near them ; in which 
case it is necessary to give the worm as much of a 
nice motion by the management of the rod, as to 
prevent it sinking and settling at the bottom. One 
man I see daily (an old gamekeeper, in present lack 
of other occupation, and who must do something for 
a dinner), is so excellent at this method, that he kills, 
on an average, about half a stone every day, in the 
Ale water; and to-day (September 16, 1839), after 
yesterday's very high flood, while Ale water is yet 
white and muddy, he has come in with nine poimd 
weight of beautiful trout, taken there with the worm. 
For harvest wages — ^half-a-crown-a-day and victuals 
— I dare say he could teach any active man to do the 
same in the course of a fortnight's diligent appren- 
ticeship. 

So &r as regards fishing with worm in drumly or 
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flooded waters, except by a knowing an.d dexterous 
angler, as above alluded to, I consider it merely a 
boy's amusement, geiierally done without art, and 
not worth fai'ther description. 

In the Teviot, and all the streams between that 
and the Cheviot range of hills, particularly in the 
pastoral districts, where the Oxnam, the Kale, and 
Coquet waters glide through amongst sheep farms, 
great execution is done with a red and bright yellow 
freckled worm, called the Brandling, or Bramble 
Worm. This worm is foimd in very old dung heaps, 
and when taken out emits a strong smell, felt at a 
considerable distance. I have heard it affirmed, that 
my grandfather, in the olden time, killed thirty-six 
dozen of trout in one day, in the Kale water, with 
that worm, I believe this the more readily, as I 
know that a nephew of mine killed half that number 
in one day with the fly, in that small stream. And 
a Jedburgh amateur angler assured me to-day, that 
he once killed the same number, eighteen dozen, in 
one day, with the Bramble Worm, in the Teviot. 

Yet, though these worms have been brought and 
bred here in dung, I have never known much success 
with them, nor heard that they were at all to be 
preferred to the common worm in Tweed fishing. 
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FISHING WITH MINNOW. 

Minnow is a very good bait for either salmon or 
trout, although a very stnall trout or par, put upon 
the hooks whole, in the manner of a minnow, is a 
preferable bait for salmon. For trout the minnow 
may be fished with in any state of water, flooded or 
clear. It is best, however, in the evening, particu- 
larly in the shallow of a ford or the break of a stream. 
Some use three, four, or five hooks on the minnow 
bait, and put it on various ways; but the best 
practice is vith two hooks, the largest, No. 14, the 
other, No. 8 or 9 ; these are tied distant from each 
other the full length of the minnow. The large 
hook is entered at the mouth of the minnow, and 
brought out at the root of its tail. The small one 
serves principally to hook its mouth and hold it on. 
Or, the minnow may be reversed, with the same 
chance of success ; the large hook entered at its tail, 
and brought out at its mouth ; and the small one 
hooked through the gristly part at the root of its 
tail. As many lead shot are put on the line, a foot 
or two above the minnow, as will make it keep half 
sunk in travelling. Swivels are also necessary on 
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the line, to prevent it twisting, although what is 
called " spinning the minnow" intentionally, is non- 
sense. It is just thrown in nearly straight across, 
and allowed to travel slowly round, like the salmon 
worm-hait, in about mid-depth of water, with only 
as much movement of the rod as to prevent it sink- 
ing and catching on the bottom. The trout seizes it 
sometimes with a dash, but more generally follows 
it slyly, and snaps it, getting himself hooked before 
the angler actually perceives him, which renders any 
idea of striking him absolutely ridiculous. The 
natural retention of the hand in fishing is generally 
sufficient to fix the hook in any fish without inten- 
tionally striking ; and in all angling it is proper to 
depend more on feeling than on sight. For salmon, 
the principal minnow hook should be a size or two 
larger, say No. 15 or 16. And in fishing with this 
bait purposely for salmon, you go over the salmon 
cast with it just the same as with the worm or the 
fly, hanging it as long as possible, with a gentle 
motion, over the spot where you suppose him to be 
lying. But, as formerly mentioned, a whole small 
par, or young trout, is a preferable bait for the salmon. 
Sprats, or garvies, as they are called, which I believe 
are young herrings, are excellent bait for salmon. The 
first time they were tried in the Tweed was in the 
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spring of 1837, at the first breaking up of the river, 
at which time I accidentally saw these sprats, and con- 
ceiving they would be good salmon bait, procured a 
few, and recommended them to a Mr George Brown, 
then here on a fishing excursion. On his first trial 
with them he made great havoc amongst the salmon 
in Dryhurgh water. He then took a few to Eelso, and 
there introduced them, where they became a &vourite 
bait for the season, till, at last, the fishermen pro- 
hibited their use, firom a supposition, that the daily 
use of such a large bright bait scared the fish from 
their waters. 



PAR.TAIL. 

Par- tail is seldom used for salmon, but is a capital 
bait for trout. Two hooks are also necessary for 
this, the same as for the minnow, only of a larger 
size. No. 15 or 16 is small enough for the end one. 
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thB upper one No. 9 or 10. Measuring from the 
bend of the hooks, they should be tied about two 
inches and three-quarters apart, or a little more than 
half the length of the whole par, or trout, to be cut 
and used for the bait. Half an inch of the large 
hook should be left out untied, for the purpose of 
being run back and fixing the bait, to counteract ite 
tendency to slip oflf. Any very small trout, par, or 
smelt, may, of coiu^e, be put on whole in the manner 
of a minnow ; but when too large for this, it is cut 
across to the proper length, to suit the distance of the 
tied hooks, slanting the cut from above the back fin 
to a little below the middle of the belly. The fins, 
and web of the tail, should then be nearly all cut 
ofi^, and the large hook inserted a little above the 
tail, and brought out at the cut end, leaving it to 
hang freely and clearly out. The other hook is put 
through the solid gristly part, above the root of the 
tail. The hooks thus left out have a &ir chance 
to get hold when a trout bites. Swivels are necessary 
on this, as on minnow tackle ; also lead, to make it 
sink half-depth in rough water; and thus prepared, it 
is fished with the same way as with the minnow. 

Though trout will take the par-taU occasionally 
in any state of water, exactly as they do the minnow, 
yet the best time for using it is on the first swell 
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of a flooded muddy river, and then best in the 
shallow, just above, or on the break of a stream. 
In this case I prefer using drag hooks — that is two 
hooks, No. 9 or 10, tied back to back on a strong 
gut, attached to the line an inch or two above the 
other hooks, and projecting three or four inches out 
beyond all. 

The first trial I made of this was when I was one 
day obliged to give up fly-fishing by a sudden flood- 
ing of the watar firom a thunder shower. 'Riis was 
exactly on the spot where the Merton Bridge is at 
present founded. Of a dozen good trouts then caught 
in a few minutes, eight were hooked outside the 
body by these trail hooks. I have consequently 
preferred them ever since in coloured water, and with 
them have been always proportionally successful. 

In minnow and par-tail fishing, however, one can- 
not succeed well every day on the same spots of 
water : the reason is quite obvious. 

Minnow and par-tail are excellent baits in the 
night throughout the summer, in all states of water. 
But night fishing cannot be recommended ; it is so 
baneful to the health. 

Minnow, for bait, are caught various ways, with 
nets or with worms ; but boys will always provide 
them for a trifle* And the moment they are caught 
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they should be dropt in a box overhead amongst 
salt, for preservation, unless they are to be used that 
same day. 



EOE BAIT. 

Salmon roe has, of late years, become so &shion- 
able as a trout bait for all seasons of the year, that 
those who profess superior methods of preparing it, 
have generally a demand above their means of 
supply. 

After all, I must confess I have never seen much 
success with it, except on the first of the autumn 
or winter floods, when, for a day or two on the sub- 
siding river, it is most deadly. 

One thing that particularly recommends this bait 
to so many is the simple method of its application, 
being level to any capacity. 

Receipts for preparing the roe are held as secrets 
by individuals ; the object of all and each is to pre- 
serve it clean, and near the natural colour. Some 
prefer it broken into paste ; others preserve it as 
whole in the roe as possible. One receipt I can here 
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give in a note.* While, at the same time, I must 
confess, that the best saccess I have ever seen with 
the roe bait^ has been with it simply salted, as taken 
from the salmon's belly, even unbroken from the 
netting, laid on a board or slate, set in a sloping 
position, to let the blood and wet run from it while 
absorbing the salt. When half-dry it is best for 
use ; but if long kept, till dried hard, it should be 
dipt in water, to soften it a little before being used. 

The hook used is No. 9, 10, or 11, just tied on 
the gut like any other bait hook. The only great 
error in this fishing is using too large a bait ; the 
size of a pea of prepared roe is always sufficient ; 
any larger piece prevents the hook from catching, in 
which case the hook is pulled from the trout, gene* 
rally leaving the bait in his mouth. 

The proper places are on the eddies of strong or 
flooded water, on some fine gravelly bottom, where 
the trout have come in shoals to the quiet water ; 
and there it is only necessary to drop in the bait, 



* Take the roe from the belly of the fish, and put it in water, a little 
more than milk warm, stir and wash it till the roe leaves the netting 
and runs like shot^ clear away the refUse, then drain it, and hang it 
in a flannel cloth to drip, for twelve hours or more ; put it then in a 
vessel, and salt it, adding a small quantity of saltpetre, and set it in 
the oi)en air to dry, or before a fire, not too near ; then pack it in 
small pots, and run a little suet over it^ to exclude the air, when it 
will keep for years. 
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and wait till a trout is felt or seen to move the top of 
the rod; then pull up, lead it out, and throw in 
again for another. 

The best time is the morning. I have seen a lad 
bringing in at break&st time seven dozen, which 
would weigh above two stone ; and a boy lay down 
beside them half the number, which would over^ 
weigh one stone ; and these had been caught with 
the plain roe, simply as salted from the belly of the 
salmon. 



CREEPER FISHING. 



Its head was eovored wi' a black aim ladle ! 
It had black legs, and tail as sharp's a needle I 
A great red e'e stood stairin' in its breast ! 
I'm like to swarf— 0, 'twas a fbarfa' beast I— 
; SoldUr*9 Return^ Act IL, Scene I. 



Though the creeper has long been known as a 
deadly bait to the knowing ones who have used it, 
so conservative are anglers in general, that, though 
many may admit having " often heard o't," it is com- 
paratively but little used on the Borders, especially 
on the lower parts of the Tweed, and on the Teviot 
and its tributaries. Younger himself was influenced 
by this feeling, and " couldna be &shed to write aboot 
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it, it was sic a short time on." Walton only knew it 
in its worm state, cased ^' in a piece of reed about an 
inch long or longer, and as big about as the oompaae 
of a twopence." Cotton knew it, and calls it a Jack 
He never mentions it as a bait ; but he knew it as a 
deadly one in its winged state, and says that the fisha 
" will gorge themselves with those flies till they purge 
again out of their gills." Hawkins, writing a hundred 
years later than either, had never seen it even in worm- 
hood, while his " learned and ingenious friend" kne^ 
it as a caddis- worm and a stone-fly, but not in its in- 
termediate state of creeperhood. So far as we an 
aware no books on angling treat of it as a bait bui 
those published in the present century. Barker if 
known in angling history as the first who founc 
" following the roe" a successful expedient for filling 
the creel ; but, so far at least as our informatior 
goes, the name of the originator of creeper-fishing 
must have been " written upon water." 

The creeper is not such a short time " on" as th( 
trusty John imagined. This year we turned one uj 
in the Teviot in the end of March, and the creepei 
from which our illustration was engraved we found 
in the Tweed on the 7th of July. But it must nol 
be imagined that the season for angling with i1 
extends over such a period. In general we hav< 
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found it a good bait from about the middle of April 
to the middle of June, when it merges into the 
stone-fly. One of the largest takes we ever made 
with it was on the 20th of the latter of these months. 
Stone-flies were in abimdance at the time, and we 
tried both these and the creeper carefully for an 
hour or two, but finding the latter by &r the deadliest 
of the two, we stuck by it to the end of the day. 
We have tried the same baits in a like manner 
several times since with the same result, but of this 
more hereafter. 

" Up in the morning early" must be the angler 
who would be successful with the creeper at the 
beginning of the season ; for, frosty or fresh, it 
is then most deadly before the first glimmer of 
the sun strikes the water ; only that is generally 
an hour or two after simrise. After the sun is up a 
fair number of trouts may be taken down to about 9 
or 10 a.m., when the artificial fly is preferable. By 
the beginning of May, however, a change in this 
respect gradually begins to establish itself, imtil, by 
mid-May a total reverse has taken place. From 
that period until the end of the season, the best 
time for creeper-fishing is from about 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. For success, however, the water must be low 
and clear, otherwise the creeper will prove useles& A 
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two-inch swell, though the water remain quite deal 
will cause the trouts to stop taking it; and this w< 
haye found to be the case, over and over again, both ii 
the Tweed and elsewhere. Under a brilliant, steady 
June sunshine — a great fishing help, — by a low clean 
water, with a dozen or two of creepers, and cunning ii 
the fling of his arm, he is but a sorry angler wlic 
does not for the time forget home, country, and 
friends, and the " lowly estate of man." 

The creeper is fished with in the same way ac 
worm, by throwing up-stream; but in place oi 
fishing the comparatively smooth streams that worm 
is used upon in April and the beginning of May, the 
creeper during that period should be fished in, oi 
rather upon the edge o^ very rough water. The 
best conditioned trouts only can lie in such water 
at that early season, and in general, only the best 
conditioned trouts take it — a consideration. Indeed, 
at such a time, we do not recollect ever capturing 
more than two or three, or so, in any other than 
pretty rough water. Wherever an eddy is brushed 
by a strong and moderately deep stream — a place 
where good trouts, if they are in the water, are 
sure to be lying — the creeper should be applied, 
and, if possible, dropped just between the eddy and 
the stream. All broken water, where trouts lie, such 
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as that below mill caulds, and large stones, is favour- 
able for creeper-fishing, especially during the first few 
weeks after the insect comes into existence. When 
the trouts begin to take it freely through the day, 
however, the sport becomes more pleasant ; as in all 
the common feeding-streams, rough or rippling, but 
especially in those streams with pebbly margins — ^the 
haunts of the insect — ^the lightly thrown creeper 
will prove a surer ^n^-killer than Cotton's " most 
deadly killing fly," of which he sings. When May 
has given place to Jime, and 

'' When the sun gallopes in his full career, 
And glides the streames with heavenly Alchimy," 

the finest and thinnest streams covering good 
trouts may be fished with success. By now and 
then casting to the very edge of the water, large 
trouts at times may be captured, as they prowl 
about the edges of the pebbled streams on the look 
out for vagrant creepers and water-worms. We 
are somewhat of opinion that they poach in such 
places, and " remove the fences" that protect these 
unfortunate little animals. An intimate acquaint- 
ance, who never uses the long bow unless when 
violin-playing, two summers ago, saw a trout, after 
many fruitless attempts, succeed in turning over a 
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pretty large flat pebble with its nose, in search of 
creepers or grubs. Indeed, we do not see how trouts, 
when taken, could so often have large numbers of 
creepers and water- worms in their maws, unless they 
pushed aside the pebbles for them. The water-worms 
(a species of the earth-worm, with black heads and 
reddish bodies) we do not recollect ever seeing, 
though they are numerous, either in the water, or 
at the edge of it, imless we turned up the stgnes 
under which they were lying. 

In a very bright June day — if a curl on the water 
all the better — a few good trouts may be captured in 
still water by throwing the creeper into the edges of 
overhanging banks ; and large trouts may also be 
taken in water just gathering itself to form a stream, 
or in other words, the king of the stream, which 
every angler who can pronounce Auchtermuchty 
knows. We would not, however, advise the angler 
to dwell long on such places, as the streams are 
certainly the preferable parts for sport. Nor should 
he dwell long on one stream if he have another un- 
fished above him. It is not good policy to cast half- 
a-dozen times over the same trout, or even twice, 
when trouts are lying a step further up that may 
not have had a line over them for an hour or two, 
and may therefore not be so wary. 
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In all kinds of clear-water fishing, it is almost 
needless to say that very fine stained gut should be 
used.* No doubt, in the early part of the season, 
when the trouts are somewhat green, gut of a heavier 
stamp may be angled with ; but, for our part, we 
prefer fine gut at all times, unless in muddy water. 
Some anglers, rather innocent ones we opine, make 
up their lines of any sort of gut, and bait the creeper 
upon a common worm hook — ^passing it through im- 
mediately below the head, and then back again 
through the " head's antipodes." This is a vague 
way of making a line, and a clumsy style of baiting ; 
and shows, moreover — like the hidalgo's dinner — 
very little meat, and' a great deal of table cloth. 
The general mode of baiting the creeper is on two 
hooks of size about No. 4 Addlington, which are tied 



"* We may mention that horse-tail hair is a very good substitute 
for fine gut when the latter cannot be had. This is like taking a 
step backward, because gut superseded hair ; but now that much 
diflBculty is often experienced in procuring proper g^t, the angler 
will find hair both easily got and a capital substitute. We often use 
it ourselves, and always single, and we find no difficulty in landing 
trouts with it, saving that it takes more time to land large trouts, 
and as a whole, a little more caution when striking and landing than 
gut. Hair when wet is very elastic, so that a trout making a sud- 
den bolt is not apt to break it ; and if it be good hair, trouts up to 
about half-a-pound may be lifted out of the water with it If of a 
blae colour, it is also nearly invisible in the water. Hair fVom the 
tails of white or grey nags is best, ^or«e-hair being generally too 
coarse, and that of mares too brittle. When we have gut to oar 
taste, however, we prefer it. It is more clever among taJcing trouts. 
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about half-an-inch or so apart. The upper hook, which 
some anglers prefer a size smaller, is passed sideways 
through the shoulders, and the other in the same way- 
through the lower part of the body — ^rather lower 
than the middle. Though many first-rate anglers use 
the two hooks, we cannot say we have a liking for that 
style of baiting the creeper. We consider that two 
hooks cannot be sufficiently hidden inthebody of such 
a small bait. We use only one hook, a No. 5 Addling- 
ton sneck-bend, the point of which we enter (see illus- 
tration) just above the breast bone, and carry down 
the inside of the body, and bring out immediately 
below where the legs protrude, taking care not to bring 
out any of the interior oHhe insect. The hook,beaide8 
being fixed in the strongest part of the creeper, is 
thus almost hidden — the tip of the shank being 
almost flush with the nose of it, and the point seen, 
from the bend only. The hook itself is a keen one, 
and very few trouts are lost by it if they once take 
hold. Great care must be taken in casting with it, 
however, otherwise the creeper gets destroyed : and 
those who find that they cannot make a cast suf- 
ficiently soft for the preservation of it» should use 
the two small hooks just mentioned, as they keep it 
in better preservation ; and besides, many a ca- 
pacious creel have they been the means of fiJling. 
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As the creeper is soft and easily destroyed, it is 
difficult to throw a long line ; so that to keep out 
of sight the angler must stoop at certain places. 
Should he turn creeper himself, here and there, he 
may find it profitable. When fishing with this bait 
we almost never use a sinker, as the trouts rise and 
take it about mid-depth, and often within an inch 
or two of the surfa^, even in heavy streams. In 
very heavy streams, however, a single shot. No. 3 or 
4, may sometimes be used advantageously. Without 
a sinker there is little danger of the hook getting fefit 
on stones or the like ; and when the angler sees his 
line stop, he should strike almost on the instant. 

We have many a time been amused with the 
timidity shown by anglers, even anglers, when they 
took a creeper in their hands for the first time. The 
poor animal is generally thrown to the ground as if 
it were a live coal, and often with a profane ejacula- 
tion accompanying it. It certainly is not a pretty ani- 
mal, and its nimble legs tickle the palm of the hand ; 
but the angler soon gets over his timidity when he 
finds the reptile-looking innocent a deadly trout-bait. 

Creepers are to be got beneath the stones, under 
which they have been lying in their worm state 
during the winter. These stones, large and small, 
are embedded loosely among clean and generally 
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pretty coarse sand; and where the insects lie, the 
water is always runningy and that, from one inch to 
five or six inches deep ; and when the river gets less 
as the season advances, they retire with the river, 
but still keep under stones of a similar kind. Places 
abounding with stones and sand, as described, are in 
rivers generally plentiful ; and in such places, in a 
dry spring season, no difl&culty need be experienced 
in procuring abundance of creepers. When taken, 
they should be kept in a perforated tin box, dry and 
airy, and in this way they may be kept living for 
some days. A number of anglers gather what serves 
them when fishing, but we prefer having a goodly 
number to begin with ; and we use only the largest 
sized when we have them to pick and choose from. 
In a wet spring season, when the rivers keep swollen, 
they cannot be got ; but even if procured, and angled 
with, as stated previously, the trouts wont take them. 
The season of 1860, has in the Tweed been almost 
a dead letter with regard to creeper fishing. The 
river remained constantly, more or less, in a swollen 
state, thereby protecting or killing, we know not 
which, the whole creeper race. 

" They lived unknown, and few could know 

When creepers ceased to be ; 
But they are in their grave, and oh, 

The difference to me !" 
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Mostly all the streaming rivers runniDg over loose 
gravel beds are adapted for creeper fishing, — such as 
the Tweed, the Gala, the Leader, the Rule, and the 
Teviot — ^the latter being better for this kind of fishing 
above Roxburgh than below. Trouts taken with 
creeper in the Grala and the Leader are of a heavier 
average than those taken in the same rivers by worm 
or fly when the water is clear ; and we have found 
the same result in the Tweed. To give an idea of 
the size of trouts taken in the Tweed with creeper, 
we may mention the weights of some we captured in 
1859 in that river. Out of 27 trouts captured in an 
April morning, the best half-dozen weighed 51b. In 
another morning in May, out of 21 trouts, the best 
half-dozen weighed 5 Jib. On a bright afternoon in 
Jutie, also in the same year, we went for the purpose 
of fishing a single favourite stream. There were 
half-a-dozen anglers on the stream when we began, 
and we only got 8 trouts, but these weighed 61b. 
Indeed, we do not know of a bait, except the minnow 
in flooded water, that can fill a creel with larger trout 
than the creeper ; and those who angle with it know, 
that they are but little troubled with the small trouts 
that sometimes almost pester a man's existence out 
of him when using the artificial fly. 



THE STONE-FLY, 
[OR BORDER "MAT-FLEE."J 



I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky. — SheUey, 



The stoDe-fly comes into existence — ^we mean nu- 
merously so — generally about the second week of 
June, and continues a good bait for about three 
weeks or little more. They are found under the dry 
stones at the side of the water wherein they live in 
oreeperhood. For a day or two after merging into 
stone-flies they are tender and somewhat helpless, 
and many of them perish when exposed to cold east 
winds. Great numbers, too, are blown into the river 
before their time when the weather is windy — ^their 
wings being so large that they drive the insects in 
all directions in such weather. The flies are there- 
fore most plentiful in mild seasons ; but in all 
seasons they are most numerously to be gathered in 
places where the banks of the river shelter them from 
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the wind. Bat a edngle floods if higb, and of long 
duration, will sometimes sweep off the whole flies of 
a season — ** Sich is life." 

When the river is falling tn, and is of a porter 
colour, it is in first-rate trim for fishing with the 
stone-fly ; and the streams and eddies are the best 
places to fish with it ; but a number of trouts may 
at same time be taken with it in the pools. When 
the water is clear the only places worth fishing 
with it are rough streams, and in such places it is 
sometimes very deadly. In swollen rivers of the 
porter colour above mentioned, some of the largest 
takes have been made with stone-fly that ever 
were made in the south of Scotland; but it very 
seldom happens that the porter-coloured river and an 
abundance of stone-flies are to be met with in a state 
of co-existence. The trouts taken with this "bait 
are large and of the best quality ; better on the table 
than those taken with worm during the same season. 
Indeed, we never saw a trout taken with it in any 
other than good condition. 

The stone-fly must be fished up-stream, like the 
creeper, and it is baited in the same way; and only the 
large yoUow-bellied flies, the females, should be used, 
if they can be had, as they are much more deadly 
than the little black-bodied males. Some writers <^^ 
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angling recommend fishing with two of the male flies 
on the same hook on account of their smallness. 
This we have tried often, but never with anything 
like success ; we, therefore, prefer using one fly at a 
time however small. The most successful stone-fly 
angler we know, is a person who has used it as a bait 
for more than thirty years, and he is also against 
using two of the male flies at a time in place of one. 

As the fly is more easily destroyed and jerked off 
the hook than the creeper, a shorter line should be 
used, which should be thrown very gently out ; and 
common sense will, of course, tell any angler that 
no sinker should ever be used with it. When thrown 
into streams, the tumbling of the waters generally 
takes the fly under the surface, and we have mostly 
found it more readily taken when so placed, than 
when floating on the surface. In pools, however, 
we prefer having it floating ; and in these the stone- 
fly is generally most deadly about nightfall. Quick 
striking* is necessary when angling with this bait. 

We mentioned in om* remarks on creeper-fishing, 

* Younger is against striking ; but anglers know that every one 
has feith in his own method, if by it he can generally angle success- 
ftilly. There are many x>oint8 that successful anglers differ keenly 
upon, which, in our opinion, but simply and reasonably proves that 
there are more ways than one of capturing trout. To strike, sa most 
anglers know, is to make a quick turn of t?ie wrist — a sort of slight 
twitch — very like the movement made by the wrist when a person 
opens a lock quickly with a key.— [Edr] 
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that from experience, we found the creeper more 
deadly than the stone-fly when both were co-existent. 
This, of course, was in clear water; the stone-fly 
being as deadly, if not more deadly, in swollen or 
coloured water, as the creeper is in clear. Here is 
a method we have found successful when both insects 
were to be had : we used the creeper on ordinary 
and thin streams, and when we came to very heavy 
water, where a shot might probably have been needed 
on the creeper-line, we used the stone-fly. 

These remarks on angling with the creeper and 
stone-fly we have made entirely from practical ob- 
servations, and whither they prove sound or un- 
sound, we are conscious of at least having made " a 
clean breast of it.'* 



NOTE. 

Perhaps the greatest dnidge connected with angling is, after a 
long and successful d&j'B sport, to have to walk a number of miles 
before reaching home, under the pressure of a heavy basket and an 
empty stomach, accompanied sometimes with a burning sim and a 
dusty hard road. We have made this "weary pilgrimage" so often, 
that in reflective moments, when that part of a day's sport comes 
into view, we sometimes break into a perspiration — the very remem- 
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faranoe oi it iB ao overpowermg. We abaJH narrate^ however, the 
way we have found it most easy to get over the ground under such 
droumstances, hoping that it may at some time proTe beneficial to 
some poor **unfortunate» weary of breath:^ — Wenaetaeketedtihote^ of 
a size large enough to admit wadingstockings when required; but when 
we wade without the water-tights, in order to keep the shoes firm and 
easy on our feet^ we put a quantity of soft grass into ibem. AfUr 
finishing our sport we take off our shoes, wash them out, and torn 
them up to drip. We then imll some of the softest grass we can 
find, and put a layer of it into them, put on a pair of dry soekfl^ 
wUch are easily carried in the pocket, and then put on the ohoea. 
After this we can generally reach home without getting foot-eore. 
The basket we raise so high upon our back that it half rests on 
the shoulders, and we easily keep it in that position by twisting oar 
rod once round the belt in firont of us, and letting our arms reot on 
the rod—one arm on each side of the belt ; and the belt can be taken 
up a few links if found too long for this. The arms have thus a sort 
of lever power upon the basket, which makes it feel lighter, firom 
the weight being more equally divided, and the basket sfunUder being 
relieved from the dead weight.— Eoitok. 



SOME FRESH HINTS ON THE NATURE OF THE 

SALMON, AND ON CONDUOflNG THE 

SALMON FISHERIES OF THE 

TWEED. 

[The following observations appeared in January, 1847, in " The 
Journal of Agriculture/' a Quarterly, published by Blackwood. In 
our opinion the article is one of John's best. His reasonings are 
clear and racy, though his conclusions are perhaps rather strongly 
expressed in one or two instances. Altogether the article gives a fair 
glimpse into the strength of his intellect, and we think shows more 
of Joha's original self tiian any of his published writings.— plDR.] 

Though our king of fish, the Salmon, be properly 
a native of the cooler parts of the temperate latitudes, 
yet those bred in our Scottish rivers never seem to 
migrate farther north, but keep verging on the shoals 
of our coasts, being no doubt instinctively aware of 
their proper locality. 

That the different kinds of salmon associate more 
particularly with their own family circles, seems 
clear, from their entering our rivers in shoals of the 
same class ; and that they sojourn at no great distance 
in the sea, appears also evident from their readiness 
to enter the rivers on our east and west coasts 
annually, as nearly at the same time as the casual 
floodings of those rivers will allow. And, further, 
their appearance in them sooner or later in any season, 
depends on the period of rains and consequent ^<^^4%, 
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Early frost and rough north winds have, in some 
seasons, been understood to drive salmon earlier into 
the rivers. Hence, in milder winters, when they 
happen to be scarce or late, our fishers have sup- 
posed that they had gone to the Norwegian rivers ; 
but this seems to be a mistake, since the proofs have 
been adduced that fish are as local as sheep, and 
tenaciously adhere to the river streams and sea fields 
in which they have been bred and nurtured. 

Above forty years ago, our old fishers were accus- 
tomed to point out an occasional salmon as " a north- 
country fish." There was certainly a visible differ- 
ence in the spots, figure, and appearance, from " our 
ain fish," as they were called, though I have not seen 
any of these northerns distinguished for many years 
back, and but transiently, in those days, in the case 
of a stray individual. 

It seems clear that the salmon in the sea do not 
form promiscuous shoals, but keep together in friendly 
groups, or are ready to fall into such, so as to take 
their own native streams on every return to fresh 
water, for the purpose of pleasure or propagation, but, 
if hindered, will, of course, take to the next nearest 
stream. And why should we seek to divest fish of 
those local feelings, so strongly instinctive in all land 
animal, from men to magpies 1 Though they may 
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live in other soil or climate, yet they naturally incline 
to their own. .^ 

But for netting interruptions at our river's mouth, 
we should have new fish, of one description or another, 
from the sea every slight flood throughout the year ; 
as, all summer, there are clean salmon in their silver 
beauty, pointing on our coast, seeking the freshes, 
when up they go the river in any day when not 
prevented. We have little chance of this, however, 
except from a sudden summer flood that lays some 
of the Tweedmouth nettings and let a few pass by. 
These, if left alive, remain in the fresh to spawn the 
earliest, succeeded by later ones. But, what from 
drought and nettings, and other such causes of pre- 
vention, we can calculate on no free run of fish till 
the late autumnal floods, when the first that arrive 
in any great quantity is a mixture of the earlier 
grilse, and the common cleared-scaled salmon of 
various size, according to age, but all in tolerably 
good condition, as fish generally are on leaving the 
sea, even when pretty full of spawn. 

Except the bull trout, there is no variation re- 
markable until the last shoal arrives with an early 
winter flood. Those of the grey school are the 
heaviest, and the last running class of fish. Their 
lateness indicates they are the last to spawn, and of 
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course to seek after the proper situation for that 
purpose, and which they find from reooUection or 
intuition. Though the latest in seeking the riverSi 
they are by no means pointed as to time, but oome 
sooner or later in the season, agreeably to particular 
states of weather and water. Under even the most 
favourable circumstances, they seldom, if ever, enter 
the river until some time after the close-time has 
commenced in November, and more usually they do 
not arrive till December and January. Their arrival 
in close-time may in a great measure account for 
their large size ; escaping in their youth the nettings 
within tideway, unlike most of our other summer fish, 
and thus live to attain size with age. Hence, if not 
our finest, they are at least our heaviest and most 
valuable class of fish, weighing from twelve to twenty- 
five pounds — ^the younger ones of the class not being 
regarded as remarkable. 

I do not suppose that their lateness of arrival indi- 
cates in the slightest degree their being longer in one 
year than in another in spawning, as this rather 
depends upon the facilities of prosecuting their jour- 
ney, in the favourable coincidences of fresh water, 
winds, and tides ; for, when later in coming, they 
invariably seem to be further advanced in spawn. 
They, of course, do not spawn early, perhaps hardly 
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ever previous to February, but in March and April, 
and some as late as May. Hence, when they get 
early up the river, they are grand sport for the rod 
angler, strong and fresh, like a grass-fed heifer a 
little gone in calf. It has a spirit-stirring effect to 
feel their tug, and see their first grand sally and 
plunge abroad in the river at the end of a tight gut 
line. 

At first sight, it might appear as if the grey school 
were the same with the earlier summer salmon, and 
the difference in their appearance were occasioned by 
having attained a more mature age, or from coming 
into the fresh at a later season ; but such seems not 
to be the case, since the distinction of appearance 
and habits together, though decided, is not so par- 
ticularly marked as to be clearly definable. They 
partake of all the characteristics of the true-bred 
salmon, however — bred in our rivers, going out to 
sea, at large, northwards, and returning again for 
the purpose of annual propagation ; and, being the 
latest class in spawning, they may properly be called 
our winter fish, 

I would, upon the whole, however, consider our 

early summer salmon our finest fish, as far as beauty 

of colour, scale, and figure arc concerned, with cor- 

responding delicacy of flavour. In comparsion, they 
10 
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couTBe fft^ ^fif^^ turnip, which is 

pur|K Off ^M flfcronger-tasted winter 

mtu t^fZ^ 

^^ ^^y^^no^^^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ®^"^" 

J^ZJ^^i (Salmo eriox), a perfect cannible 

^^^^^p species, and seems destined likely 
-^^|'^^<*' J supersede the salmon in our livers. 
i^^dt^ coming to the Tweed here in 1802, 
0» j^ spoke of the bull trout as a monster of 
^ \^Kai^ appearance, under the name of square 
^ ^i»rf tdily meeting with one or two only in a 
^ b reason ; and they supposed it a hybrid between 
^ gg]mon and large common river trout. Old water- 
j^litf Balmour primmed his lips and laughed at my 
j^yish conceit, when I presumed that it was a distinct 
though scarce species. It has multiplied gradually 
since, however, until now it is by far the most plenti- 
ful of all the migratory salmon in our river, and is 
found of all sizes, from the giilse state, when it is 
named the sea trout, to sometimes to twenty-five 
pound weight. It is the first to come up the river 
in the early autimin floods, by which all the smaller, 
and particularly the more easy running streams and 
tributaries, such as the 7V//, Kale^ and Teviot, are 
filled with it, with often only a slight admixture of 
the real salmon and irrilse. 
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Bull trouts do not rise to the salmon-fly so readily 
as the salmon on their first coming from the sea ; but 
are voracious in winter and spring, after having 
spawned and got into the kelt state, and are then 
the worst of all our fish for eating. They are never 
indeed the most excellent eating, even in their clean 
state, being as coarse in this respect as in their ap- 
pearance, when compared with the fine form and 
delicious richness of the salmon. More pale and 
stringy in their flesh, their roe also has not the fine 
rich redness of that of the salmon, being of a dull 
yellow colour, and slabby ; and almost useless as a 
trout b;iit In a zoological point of view they seem 
as if a prior and less finished production of nature 
than the salmon; and as in a world of continued 
creation, such as this, their fossil remains, when 
hereafter found in the chalky may be mistaken for 
those of the much superior salmon, which they so 
closely resemble. 

But the worst property of this species is, that 
they devour the salmon spawn so greedily, that it is 
most likely, ere forty more years elapse, they will have 
exterminated the breed entirely. Let any one keep 
a good look-out from an eminence over a spawn -bed, 
and observe a fine pair of salmon in the act of spawn- 
ing, and he will, as certainly, also see, a little below 
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them, a fish, probably the largest of the three, lying 
at ease in the hollow trough, catching the roe as it 
falls away from the female, having only to open its 
mouth to receive thus an abundant supply of food; 
and a continued observation will convince him, that 
not a third, or a fifth part of the roe falls into its 
destined position. He may also observe a few smaller 
fishes, it may be of its own kind, or like trouts of 
various sizes, keeping at a cautious distance behind 
this black-mail marauder, but all as busy and active 
as he in catching the stray roes, as they float down 
or sink upon the gravel. In this group, none are 
more active than Mr Shaw's* little par, in picking up 
and gulping the roe in the wake of the spawn-bed, 
where Mr Shaw supposes this tiny insignificant fish 
is placed for the purpose of impregnating the said 
roe — an idea as extravagant as the. wildest vagaries 
of romance. However correct in his main opinion, 
derived from a class of excellent experiments, that 
the par is the young of the salmon, or other red sea 
fish, of the first season, still the impregnation of the 
roe of a fifteen pound baggit salmon, by a two ounce 
par of her last year's spawn, is too great a stretch for 

* " Experimental observations on the development and growth of 
Salmon-Fry, from the exclusion of the ova to the age of two years," 
^^y John Shaw, Drumlanrig. (See Vol. xiv. of the Transactions of 
the lloycd Society of EdinbuTgh.— A. & G. Black, Edin., 1840.)-{Ei>»-] 
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a vulgar fisherman's comprehension or credulity; 
however many " learned Thcbans" may believe it. 

May we not, with more probability of truth in 
nature and reason, imagine, that the roe of the baggit 
salmon which Mr Shaw spawned by compression, 
and at the same time brought in contact with the 
milt of the small male par, and thereby supposed to 
have impregnated the female's spawn as emitted — is 
it not as probable, that at least a quantity of the 
spawn would have produced the young, as well with- 
out, as with contact with the puny par ? I am of 
opinion that it would; believing that the female 
salmon had already been impregnated by previous 
connexion with a mature male ; though the period 
and manner of such connexion have not been per- 
ceived, and are, therefore, unknown to us. 

In short, after all that has hitherto been surmised 
on the subject, I have a notion that whatever ap- 
pearances the actual spawning of fish may present to 
our view, the mixture of the milky milt alongst with 
the full round red eggs as they fall into the gravel 
bed together, does not warrant the conclusion that 
this is the only fecundating operation in the case, 
though the milt may be of supplementary use in 
making the roe adhere together, and sink suddenly 
in the stream as it is observed to do^ as vi^lV "^sa* l*^-^ 
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the promotion or preservation of heat, or other pro- 
tective quality, to the emitted eggs, consigned as they 
are to a cold and uncertain situation. I would rather 
presume that the great act of causing fruitfulneaB is 
a matter of previous intent between full ripe • in- 
dividuals, and, being performed in the dark medium 
of moving waters, has yet escaped human investi- 
gation. In Mr Shaw's particular case of experiment, 
the fecundity of the roe might be preserved without 
the aid of milt as an investing unguent, by the 
temperature of the preserved water in which the 
experiment was made being some degrees higher than 
that of the river ; and the roe of full-grown females 
could be nothing benefited, one should think, by the 
milt of a creature not in its whole body a twentieth 
part the size of the female's bellyful of spawn, and 
of age so premature as not to warrant the supposition 
of any such a result in nature. The female, it is 
understood, can emit her spawn without assistance 
of the male, and we do not positively know whether 
or not it is impregnated before emission, and whether, 
in favourable situations, it may not be prolific, with- 
out the aid of the milt. 

The roe, when emitted, or just previous to its being 
taken out of the belly, appears entire, with all its 
requisite parts — the necessary requirements of vivi- 
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fication apparently already supplied, inclosed, finished, 
and sealed up in its tough film, like tl^e egg of an 
insect, and differing from that of a bird only in its 
outward coating of the lime-shell. I should like if Mr 
Shaw would favour us with another experiment of 
spawning another female salmon in his preserve, at 
the same temperature as formerly, but without the 
assistance of a little par. The result of such an 
experiment might go far to settle the question as to 
the state of the roe in the female salmon, while the 
precise means and manner of fecundation would be 
a subject to be observed and filled up at leisure. 

Meantime it may not be too great a stretch of 
fancy to suppose, that the eagerness with which fish 
come together on the spawn bed, may be caused by 
stronger excitement for personal contact than we 
have yet been able to observe ; because, in spawning, 
the male and female are seen to turn on their sides 
in the manner commonly called casting, and thus 
come in contact in sudden jerks, and with close com- 
pressure of their bellies, continuing these motions 
repeatedly, and at intervals for days and nights, 
throwing off together their large bellies-full of spawn 
and milt. May we not further suppose, that, as 
salmon and other spawning fish, are naturally long- 
lived creatures, they go long with spawn, about twelve 
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months ; that on minute dissection of a lately spawned 
female, the germs of the next season's eggs may be 
detected ip the ovary; and that, therefore, in the 
very act of spawning a present progeny, the parents 
may be committing an instant act of impregnation 
for a future generation ? 

It might be stated here in objection, that if this 
is the natural course of propagation with fishes, and 
the impregnation only takes place at this interesting 
season, how does the female become impregnated for 
the first time ? 

In answer to this, we may ask the same question 
in regard to the tame rabbit, the female of which is 
generally watched and waited on, in eager impatience, 
by tlie male, till the instant after the litter appears 
impregnation is ciFected. In the case of the rabbit, 
then, when is the first impregnation effected ? Just 
in a similar manner, I suppose, the fish are impreg- 
nated; though, from the peculiar construction of the 
animal parts, and the mystification by the watery 
medium, the embrace of a fish is not brought so con- 
vincingly under our eye as in that of the land animal. 

It may also be advanced, that toads and frogs are 
understood to spawn in the manner of fish, the male 
impregnating the eggs after being emitted from the 
female, and these creatures being of the reptile class — 
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a slight step higher in the scale of animated creation 
than fish — we need seek no further proof, in analogy, 
for a reason to rest our present subject upon so long 
an acknowledged basis. Still, on observing an effect, 
we are led naturally into speculations in search of a 
cause ; as was the case of the discovery ef the new 
planet by Leverrier, perhaps the greatest modern 
triumph of inductive science. 

The long-believed opinion of the manner of frog- 
propagation may by-and-by be found a vulgar error? 
under a more inquisitive philosophy. I presume that 
the male frog, or toad, takes his place, settled and 
fixed, on the female's back, in the pool of water, for 
days previous to her spawning, for the special purpose 
of securing a preference to his occupation of that 
position, and of being ready for a new impregnation 
the instant after the female has thrown off her string 
of present eggs. The male's presence in that position 
is likely also necessary for the facilitation of the 
present birth; which, though not his chief aim, yet 
proves the observation of our great didactic poet, 
when speaking of the superior excellence of God's 
works in nature to the works of man in art, where — 

" In human works, though laboured on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God's, one single can its end produce. 
Yet serves to second too some other use." 
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It may at least be presumed, that the milt of the 
male fish is not the real sperm or seed, but only aa 
abundant provision of nature for the purpose of 
fostering and protecting that more primary principle ; 
and I am led to believe, upon the whole, that spawn- 
fish go into sexual connexion in the usual manner of 
land animals, water flies, and most other of the ovi- 
parous tribes, 

* * * * 

If we have no proper idea of the purpose of the 
large pike or kip, like a finger, growiig in projection 
from the under-snout of the male salmon, just pre- 
vious to the spawning season, and fitting into a hole 
of proper dimension on the upper chap of the snout 
(from which conformation at that season the male 
derives the name of kipper, as does the female that 
of baggitf from the full state of belly), and this pike 
falling so suddenly and entirely off, and its case also 
filling up immediately after spawning; as well as 
the dark red colour of the whole' body of the male 
changing to a pale silvery grey, till one cannot distin- 
guish male from female. The cause of so remarkable 
changes being unknown to us, need we wonder that 
the still more complex construction of the genitals, 
and of the manner of their use, should to this day 
be unascertained ? One is led to doubt whether the 
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minute dissection of those parts of spawn-fisbes has 
yet been attended to by observers of sufficient scien- 
tific skill It would make a philosopher's fame were 
he to clear up this obscure portion of natural history. 
Nebulae in the heavens seemed much in the same 
state of obscurity until Lord Rosse produced a glass 
which unfolds their complexure to our vision, and 
disseminates them as sparkling orbs over an expand- 
ed field, to our astonishment and admiration ! Why 
should spawn, any more than nebulae, be beyond the 
reach of philosophy ? 

But, as salmon have hitherto bred without our 
assistance or knowledge, we turn to another branch 
of the subject, namely, to consider the past and 
present modes of preserving and capturing salmon 
when produced, and to point out some deficiencies 
in the present law, and the way to amend it. 

For the preservation of salmon to themselves ex- 
clusively, it is needless now to enumerate the laws 
our ruling landlords have got enacted, tried, aban- 
doned, and superseded, as every succession of new 
heirs to estates have found fault with the law then 
existing, and contrived to legislate anew for them- 
selves. Our last discarded Tweed law was this : — 
The river to be closed for all sorts of salmon fishing 
on the 10th of October, and opened agaipi on the 
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lOth January, vainly imagining to enclose the spawn- 
ing season within these three months. It was dis- 
covered, ere long, that the best of the fish were still 
unspawned at the opening, and then leistered pro- 
miscuously. 

The latest act of legislation is this : — The river 
to be closed for net and leister fishings on the 15th 
October, and for rod-fishing on the 7th November, 
and to open on the 15th February. Protection in 
close-time, under this act, is attempted by a sort of 
association of the proprietors of waters, with a con- 
stabulary force, under the local name oi water-bailiffs, 
to go about day and night, for the purpose of pre- 
venting, seizing, and convicting poachers.* 

The impression of the public is (however errone- 
ously), that their natural rights being at all times 
rather arbitrarily abridged by an assumption of claim 
and privilege, they consider close-time as the period 
when the claiming proprietors suspend their personal 
superintendence, and delegate their protective powers 
to the care of their representatives, the water-bailifis. 
Hence close-time is considered the poor-man's, or 
poacher* s open time j as he finds he can always more 



* Tho Tweed Act has been changed more than once since Mr 
Younger wrote this (1847). An analysis of it, as it at present standfl^ 
will be found at tho end of the volume. — [Edr.] 
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easily mislead or evade a watching bailiff, than a 
local laird or tenant. 

The mode of fishing most easily prevented by the 
bailiffs is the simplest one, and can do least harm to 
the spawning fish, namely, the rody while cairn and 
stak&'net poaching are difficult to detect in the dark 
of night. 

But of all fresh water piracies, desperate, daring, 
cruel, and devilish, is the leistering or spearing with 
night-lights, and being prevented fi-om all other more 
sportsman-like methods, this the poachers fall upon, 
and will effect their purpose by, in spite of all the 
police force that can conveniently be arrayed against 
them. Leistering can be effected on spawn beds, by 
two or thi'ee individuals, one to hold the torch, 
another to use the spear. But as, in the use of lights, 
they have no sufficient protection fi-om a surprise 
from the bailiffs, the poachers associate in bands of 
twenties, thirties, or fifties (poor fellows, often at 
that season idle, and therefore daring and desperate), 
from all the districts aroimd, and, disguised in rags 
and blackened faces, proceed, like tribes of Indians, 
to the massacre. Rushing to the spawning gravel 
beds, over which the flaming lights are kindled, 
behold fifty or a hundred pairs of fish all promiscu- 
ously slaughtered in the very act of spawning, and 
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{as I persume) of impregnation for the succeeding 
season. 

A dozen of bailiffs, who have stolen to the spot 
with a view to prevention, look stupified while 
standing on a cliff of a winter night, in witness of 
such a scene as this, more bewildered tharf'was 
" Tarn O'Shanter" when viewing the witches' dance 
to the devil's piping. 

This has long been, and still is, the j)revailing 
practice in the higher districts of the river, where 
the greatest number of fish have got up by the 
autumn and early winter floods, for the purpose of 
spawning. And it is prosecuted with the greatest 
facility, by being winked at by smaller proprietors 
or tenants, who find it to be less their interest to 
prevent than to share in the spoil. And it is aggra- 
vated as a conseipence of the incessant net-fishing 
at and near the river mouth, where the clean fish 
are mostly all caught in summer, with little chance 
of getting up the river till the high floods in the 
fall, when the nets are laid aside, either on accoont 
of the strong floods, or the close-time having com- 
menced. Then the fish run up in shoals to spawn, 
under protection of the upper water proprietors, to 
whom, properly speaking, close-time is no special 
benefit. Such a dialogue as this may at times be 
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heard between a farmer's servant and his master at 
close-time — " Maister, twa or three o' us are thinking 
o' lighting a bit bleeze at the reds the night, up at 
the Shaw-brae'fords, whar we saw them tum'lin up 
this afternoon, like brewer's swine drunk on maut- 
dragr " Weel, Davie, I daresay, for my part at 
least, ye may just take what ye can get when ye 
have them here, as I am sure I ha vena seen three 
good fish in our water through a' the simmer. They 
kefp them a' about Berwick an' Norham now, wi' 
their lang nets, except just a while at the tail o' the 
season, when the floodings get ower heavy for their 
net-warks." So, under such supreme permission, 
Davie raises a band of comrades, with leisters and 
staves of tar-barrels for lights — a band perhaps 
nearly as strong as Rob Roy's black-Aail clan, and 
such as a regiment of dragoons could scarcely cap- 
ture, kill, or disperse. 

Thus the havoc proceeds, indiscriminately, on fish 
in all respects out of season ; and half-spawned or 
newly-spawned salmon is certainly most disgusting 
food ; though, as a poacher would say, " a fish is a 
fish, if you can catch it, when, where, and how you 
can." And this is pursued recklessly, regardless of 
the depreciation of the value of the fish, or the de- 
structive effects on the species to future generations. 
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This is bad enough work for lawless men ; but the 
scene that follows, agreeably with law, on " bonny 
Tweedside," is little, if any thing, better. 

On the evening of the 14th February, the salmon 
are held by the authorities as poisonously unclean, 
but on the morning of the 15th they are underHood 
to be duly purged and cleansed hy law, and made 
dainties fit for the tables of the rich, and the London 
market. Now the gentleman's sport, as it is termed, 
begins, which, in many of its particular, is but a 
slight refinement of the aboye-mentioned massacre ; 
for some of the fashionables of the day delight in 
boat-lights and leister, dashing that vile instru- 
ment through the body of unguarded creatures 
whilst in the most interesting act of their nature— 
the propagation of their species, and whilst their 
flesh is in the most unfit state for human food. 
Indeed, all the means so reprobated, when used by 
the poor poacher, are resorted to by gentlemen under 
the pleasing designation of sport, without the poach- 
er's plea of something akin to necessity. 

Now, if great proprietors consider that the produce 

of the running waters is as important to them as the 

production of solid land, we think they might easily 

contrive to make the rivers which nin through their 

estates teem with benefit to their own interest, as 
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well as conduce to individual amusement of the most 
fascinating description. Both these objects might 
easily be attained by entirely abolishing the practice 
of all net and leister fishing in all rivers, from the 
sea upwards to their source ; and, instead of expend- 
ing ifteir money maintaining a bailiflf force, they 
would create funds to take in perpetual lease all the 
net fishings at the river's mouth, and there refrain 
from the use of the net, they would certainly preserve 
a free run of fish throughout the whole year. If the 
net fishings are worth being rented by individual 
tacksmen, they are surely worth more in value 
(overlooking the sport), to the whole proprietors of 
seventy miles of the Tweed. Those rents would be, 
individually, a mere fractional consideration to the 
rents that might be drawn in letting mile-lengths to 
gentlemen rod-and-line anglers, who cannot, under 
present arrangements, be one-hundredth part accom- 
modated. The benefit, too, to the localities where 
the anglers would be thus attracted by their favourite 
amusement, would be worthy of consideration. The 
distribution of salmon, in the river generally, would 
depend solely upon casual floods throughout the 
year. There would always be plenty of fish for the 
rod ; many would live to attain to a great size, and 

rod-fishing would then be one of the most pre-emixva\A.^ 
11 
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desirable, healthful, and exhilarating standard amuse- 
ments of our country. It would beat Grecian garnet, 
as well as English horse-racing and honnd-conraing, 
all to nonsense. The bodily exercise then would 
place the angler on the top of the calculation of the 
bill of health. The excitement woidd be one 4i the 
most nourishing principles of the mind, without the 
engrossment of the faculties from higher pursuits. 
It would be a charming relaxation from sedentary 
employments and severe studies, besides an honest 
source of livelihood for a few poor fellows like my- 
self, who, living by the side of the waters, have^ 
from observation and practice, acquired a taste and 
use of hand in practical fly-dressing, and the jHre- 
paration of other necessary tackle, rods, and lines, to 
dispose of to our richer amateurs of high fancy for 
the "gentle craft" 

No close-time would then be necessary, only just 
such as the river proprietors might mutually agree 
on, as a partial forbearance amongst themselves. 
Always having it in their power to restrict non- 
proprietors, which they already have all the aeaaoskf 
on what they claim as their own waters. Because^ 
in rod fishing the spawning fish are less liable to be 
taken than those in a more seasonable state; and 
second-best to the winter clean salmon in his splendid 
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silver beauty, are those which come up with the late 
November, December, and even January floods, for 
the natural purpose of a fresh-water excursion, as 
well as the ultimate object of spawning before their 
return to the sea. These are then in a much better 
state for slaughter than in February, March, and 
April, when only partially spawned, or on the eve 
of spawning. Besides we have the following, in 
December and January, in excellent state ; namely, 
the transient clean salmon, the brown twenty- 
pounders of the grey school tribe, with not so much 
as eight ounces of milt or roe in their belly. They are 
in as good condition as a grass-fed ox, and are in ex- 
cellent state for eating. All these live in the same 
pool together, while another pair of the more early 
fish are spawning on the gravel-ford above, and thus 
the more easily reached by the poacher's spear, who, 
rather than want all, will take what ke can get at 
with the least trouble. By the time the water opens, 
the fish in good season, in close-time, have got full 
of roe and milt, and are ready to spawn in the spring 
months, many not spawning till April, and even 
May, and yet these are slaughtered in their full 
state, agreeably with law, on the opening of the river, 
with as little reluctance as by the hand of a poacher. 
Here then is a blundering and ill-conditioned ^t'^l'ii^ 
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of matters ; while the simply having no specified 
close-time, but a proprietory personally imderstood 
protection, would be conducive to the saving 
of two-thirds of the whole salmon in either way 
slaughtered. 

No proprietor kills Ids game, his partridge and 
pheasant, in the breeding season ! Why should he 
his salmon? Because he feels himself under the 
thraldom of an absurd law, which he himself has 
assisted in the enactment. As for the public, they 
become poachers only because they are excluded 
from fishing at all seasons ; for not one poa'cher out 
of fifty would spear a breeding fish, or spear a fish 
at all, if he could get an occasional, even solicited, 
favour from a gentle water-proprietor, of a cast with 
the rod, in the fine stream above, or the deep fly 
pool below, where the best fish lie. One fish got 
))y such fair means, would be preferable in his regard 
to a night's havoc of the redding-^sh in the spawn 
beds. 

Poor men are not verily such ruffians as some rich 
]nen deem them, and their gratitude lies dormant 
only where no generous trust or favour is ^bestowed 
for its exercise. This is the feeling generally amongst 
workmen ; a few with other dispositions are only the 
exceptions, whom the mass discountenancei as a de- 
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gradation to their class and common nature. As, for 
instance, — For several years past, a few men from 
some of our manufacturing^ towns got long pout-nets, 
with which they sallied forth on summer evenings, 
taking a cart along with them, frequently many 
miles distance to some of our finest trouting streams; 
such as the Ale, the Leader, the Gala, the Jed, 
the Ettrick, the Yarrow, the Slitrig, and even the 
Teviot ; where, by two or more of them travelling 
the net in the water, or holding it fixed in a throat 
of the stream, whilst others traverse and splash in 
the water downwards from above, with branches of 
trees or some white object, making all the fish run 
into the net, they soon harry a mile or two of water 
of every. trout above the size of a par. Loading their 
cart therewith, they go into a by-road in the vicinity 
of a town, in the morning ; where, equipping them- 
selves with trout-baskets and sham fishing-rods, call 
at the houses, and soon sell their cargo. These rivers 
were thus of course soon rendered useless for the 
more moderate recreation of the rod angler, till at 
length the practice became so notorious, that these 
perpetrators were not only shunned by all anglers of 
their own sphere of life, but a particular act of par- 
liament against the use of such nets was sought 
and obtained by the Earl of Minto. This of course 
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was done in favour of the true disciples of old 

Walton. 

The vile practice being still followed clandestinely, 

last spring a few amateurs subscribed a fund at 

Hawick for the prosecution of all such offenders 

under Lord Minto's act, and which fund every lover 

of fair trouting should, as in duty bound, support 

It is hoped the outrageous practice will be put down. 

For of all earthly recreations, that of a start for a 

day along a fine trouting stream, like my native Ale 

water, by grassy bank and alder copse wood, with the 

excitement of having something to pursue as an 

object of exercise, either alone, or in company with 

a cheerful associate, has a perfect charm in it, giving 

a refreshing relish to the existence of the recluse of 

art, or the son of craft, shut up the year long in the 

stalls of labour ; where even a rat, though fed to the 

full, would tire, and eat his way out through a deal 

board. It is disheartening to be prevented taking 

such occasional exercise of lith and limb, soul and 

body: 

" May I never see it — may I never trow it — 
But, dying, believe" that such freedom's my aixu 

Supposing our great proprietors were convinced of 
the propriety of my suggestions as regards legitimate 
rod-angling (and they are mostly keen anglers 
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themselves) being a great means of improving the 

salmon fisheries, it would render our lovely Tweed 
the most inviting salmon river on the earth's surface 
for rod-angling; it would be in a heave of fine 
salmon all the year through. Grand in this respect 
as it is in others, occupying the delightful vicinage 
of refined cultivation, and romantic pastoral, it would 
become unrivalled as a pleasurable retreat I There 
are no lions in the way now — no Border wars or 
dungeon keeps, but English and Scotch friends, all 
brothers in good fellowship, as they ought to be, 
and I hope will continue to be. The fish would thus 
become plenty for the rod, and many get leave to 
live to grow to a large size, as in " auld langsyne," 
before the Berwick netting proprietors became so 
formidable as to capture all their fish at half age ; 
and at the same time stultify the upper river pro- 
prietors, by coaxing them to associate for a close- 
time protection of the remnant that had escaped their 
net warpings by favour of providential high floods 
and Sabbath rests, and which reach the upper streams 
to propagate their species, only to keep up a supply 
for the sole use of themselves, the Tweedmouth 
Netting Proprietors. 

Should the lower proprietors not agree to some 
reasonable compromise, the upper ones should w^^\?5 
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to the legislature for an Act of Parliament either to 
abolish all net-fishings whatsoever, or to leave the 
water every second twelve or twenty-four hours 
clear of nets, for the express purpose of allowing the 
fish to have a free run from the sea to above tide- 
mark. Such terms would be a greater concession, 
to the under-water proprietors than reason and equity 
would dictate ; and, indeed, such a concession might 
be enforced by the upper proprietors withdrawing 
protection altogether, and letting the poacher settle 
the supply in a summary way, when the Tweedmouth 
proprietors would have to exercise their ingenuity to 
find a continued succession of clean fish for them- 
selves. 

Upper proprietors need, therefore, no close-time 
laws in order to prevent poachers, if they were only 
true to themselves ; and in place of denouncing their 
poor neighbours, by law, to fine and imprisonment, 
for an occasional exercise of the use of the fly and the 
rod, if they would duly consider the state of matters 
within tide-mark, they would there find something 
more worthy of their consideration. 



DESCRIPTIVE LIST 



OF ALL THE 



SALMON ROD-CASTS IN THE TWEED, 

INCLUDING THE NAMES OF PROPRIETORS. 



[The following list of Casts was in a state of in- 
completion at the time of the author's death. In- 
deed his last trip, three weeks before he died, was to 
Berwick, whither he went in order to advance the 
list toward completion. He had collected almost all 
the information required so far as regards the names 
and owners of casts, but these were left without 
arrangement 

The Casts we herewith offer as complete, but 
owing to the difficulty experienced in obtaining pro- 
prietors' names for all the casts, and from the Mme- 
what contradictory statements made by some of close 
from whom we sought information, we fear that an 
error may in one or two places have crept in with 
regard to proprietors. Should any error of this kind 
be found, however, the names of the Waters will 
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enable any one desirous of procuring fishing-water to 
communicate with the fishermen. The proprietors 
herein given, especially from "Wark downwards, are 
many of them owners of only one side of the casts ; 
but, with the exception of one or two at the beginning, 
to every cast respectively is given the name, or the 
name of the estate, of at least one proprietor. 

The casts herein appear in the order in which 
they follow each other on the Kiver. 

We herewith offer our thanks to the gentlemen 
and friends, east and west, who so readily corrected 
the casts sent them for that purpose. Some of them^ 
we know, like old "Williamson, would rather " have 
run a salmon on three hairs in a BuUers" than 
overhauled so many proofs. — Editob,] 



Salmon are occasionally taken with Fly as high 
up as Stobo, but the only casts worth name begin 
about three miles above Peebles. Beginning three 
miles above that town the casts come in as follows :«— 

The Inch — In the middle of this pool there is a 
small island. 

Barnes Fool. 
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The Wickers. 

Eddstone Haugh, 

Manor Foot, 

The land on south side of these casts belongs to Bams. 

Upper Poples — fine spawning stream. 
Nether Poples — ditto. 
Stai/ Pooly or Wood Pool. 

Allery, 

* 

Garden-hack, or Castle-back — one of the finest casts 
about Peebles. 

Earl of Wemyss proprietor on north side. The south 
side formerly belonged to the town of Peebles, for pas- 
tare to the town's cows. 

Little Wood Pool, 

Dove Cots, 

Howden — a fine spawning stream. 

Minister's Pool, 

These belong to some laird about Peebles— that is, the 
land adjoining the river. 

Cowford Stream^ at Peebles Bridge, a fine spawn- 
ing stream. 
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The Drain, or Factory Stream — ^near Peebles. 

Kingsmeadows Pool, 

Booner Stap» 

Nether Stop, 

Kerfield on the north side of the two last mentioned. 

Wire Bridge — a good spawn bed. 

Hunter's Stream — a good spawn bed. 

Eshielsback Water^^d. good spawn bed. 

Bog Craig. 

Kailzie Throat, 

King's Meadows on both sides. 

Red Yett — opposite Kailzie. 

Maggies Tail, 

Kirkbank. 

The above on Pirn Estate. 

The Rumbler — Cardrona on south, and Nether 
Horsburgh on north side. 

Bobbie^ 8 Putfs — a very fine cast. 

The Dirt Pot — Strong, rough, deep, rocky cast—- 
three miles below Peebles, on Nether Horsburgh 
ferm. 
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7^e Cragg — ^head of Nether Horsburgh nut wood, 
Wood'end Pool — fine cast over rough stones. 

TBAQUAIB WATER. 

Lord Traqaair is proprietor on the south side of all the 
casts to Kame-knowe-end, and he is proprietor of both 
sides of New Water cast. 

The Crirley—on. Glen-Ormiston Water— « strong 
rough cast. 

Fawn-hum Pool — ^fine spring cast. 

The Whins — a fine gravelly pool — fine spawning at 
the upper part of it. 

The Jawstane 

Belongs to Glen-Ormiston on north side. 

New Water — ^beginning with a long ford stream 
and with a fine gravel pool below. 

Cowford — a thin stream where fish spawn occasion- 
ally — falls into 

Traquair Boat Pool — a cast in heavy water — ^best 
for spring fishing. 

Qwair-jPoot— opposite Traquair House — ^pool, rocky 
and deep on south side ; a good cast when the 
water is of proper size. 
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Droum-Pouch — a little below Traqnair Bridge — 
good for spawning — good for trouting — ^middling 
for salmon, 

Cadcn'Bank Poolj called the Gadon-Bank Wood- 
excellent salmon cast, deep and rocky on south 
side. 

The under half, on the north sidei belongs to Fim ; and 
also the oasts on the north side, as far down as Caber- 
ston Back inclusiye. 

HaugJi'head Pool — ^good cast — ^npperpart spawning 
stieam — ^the pool deep and rocky on north side. 

Movmd Pool, 

Bishop^ 8 Point — an excellent new cast 

The Chj/re — a very fine cast. 

GazeUng^Dale — ^iipper and nether casts — ^the nether 
being the best. 

Weaver's PooJ— ditto— both good casts. 

Three Bold Throats — ^three deep gullies — good 
rough rugged casts— the lowest the best— a fish 
hooked in the upper leads the fisher a dance to 
follow it down to the under. 



Bam Wa^s — ^below Tweeddale Mills — ^grand salmon 
pool. 
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Ashtree Streamr^not a fly cast 

Litster^ or Zidster^heugh — a deep pool on south 
side. 

Caherston Bach — opposite Juniper Bank — fine 
spawning stream — ^pool below a good cast for 
grilse. 

For a good distance below this the water is thin and 
good for tronting. From this to HoUjlee Boat Pool 
inclusiye^ the casts on the north side belong to Holl j- 
lee. 

Bar Pool — a famed pool for salmon and trout--* 
rocky on north side. 

Kame-knowe-'end — ^mutual— a good cast from the 
south side. 

From this to the head of the river the proprietors 
are lenient, and anlgers generally enjoy their 
sport without interruption, looking upon the 
fishing as free. 

End of Traqtudr Water. 

ELIBANK WATEB, 
On the south side down to Nout Sjkes inclusiye. 

Birky Throat — ^near to foot of Gatehopeknowe — ^ 
very fine cast 

Hollylee Boat Pool 
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Howegate 

Belongs to Capt. Mitchell of Stow, and all the casts on 
the north side, down to Gleddie's Weel inclusive. 

Howegate, for about half-a-mile below this, consists of 
deep heavy water, with three casts at different places 
on the north side. It is a good salmon hold, and fbr 
fly-fishing when the water is fulL 

Elihanh Wood Pool — a deep pool — famous for kelts. 

The water divides here, there being a fine island in the 
middle. 

Hough Haugh — fine strong rapid stream, for salmon 
and grilse. 

Nout Sykes — a spawning stream. 

End of Elibank Water. 

ASHIESTEEL WATER. 

The four following casts belong on the south side to Ashie- 
steel. On the north side the two first belong to Oapt. 
Mitchell. Then Torwoodlee comes in on the north, and 
goes down on that side to Little Caddon-foot inclusive. 

Steel Pool — a fine cast both for salmon an d trout 
— rocky bottom — water swift — trouting part of it 
rough, but not deep. 

Gleddie^s Weel — a fine pool cast at all seasons. 

Note — It was in this pool that Sir Walter Scott, Hogg, and 
some of their friends had such a fine ducking by the 
breaking up of their boat when leistering salmon 
which, as Hogg said, quoting from " Ghiy Mannering," 
were '' turning up sides like swine." 
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Rampiheugh — salmon cast. 

Ashiesteel Boat-hole — grilse and kelts. 

End of Ashiesteel Water. 

The Duke of Buccleuch is proprietor on the sonth side 
of the three following casts. 

Peel Boat-hole — a fine cast for late grilse and sal- 
mon — lower part best for trouting — a mutual 
cast. 

Peel Putt — a good cast for grilse and kelts. 

Peel Bu/rn-foot — a good cast for grilse and kelts — 
a mutual cast. 

YAIR WATER. 

Pringle of Tair is proprietor of the south side down to 
Kassell's Rock, half-a-mile below Tair Bridge. 

Caddon 6rwZZefo— counted one of the best casts in 
the district — ^rocky on north side. 

Moss Pool — good pool cast. 

Little Caddon-foot — mutual cast. 

End of Torwoodlee Water — ^north side. 

Caddon Foot — ^this is a first-rate salmon cast. 

Gled Heugh — a good cast for kelts. 

The laird of Gala comes in on the north side for the two 
preceding casts. 
12 
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The following casts, down to Ettrick foot, on the nortk 
side, belong to Haining. 

Blakie's Haugh — a good cast for kelts and grilse. 
Needpath — famous cast at any season. 

Boglehouse Stream — a middling cast. 

Yair Boat Pool — famous for kelts. 

Elm Weel — ^fine for clean fish. 

Yair Bocks, or Trows — clean fish. 

Gipsey Bog — for a clean grilse. 

Brander — easy for kelts. 

Burnet's Cairn — for kelts. 

Baelee^s House-back — fair water for clean salmon. 

RusselVs Rock and Rae Weel — for clean fish — a 
mutual cast. 

Anecdote, — If at any time in his life a man is apt to go 
partially crazy, it is when he hooks a big fish. Bussell 
the editor, got hooked to one of this stamp at the rock 
which bears his name, which fish made such a tug and tear, 
and song of the reel, that the editor, brave as he is, got a 
leetU nervous. Yet he came well enough up to the key-note 
of the reel, and danced and floundered in the water as well 
as the fish, until down to bed went Mr Salmo Solar, his 
head behind the rock— detervdiied to be leistered, frozen in. 
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OP roasted by volcanic action, rather than budge. These 

tough strong old kelts get brutally democratic. Faith! 

they're as obstinate as Galashiels weavers, or even country 

cobblers. Here was our veritable editor up to the pouches, 

and his hat gone over the bushes. Shortreed, seeing the 

predicament, came round by the bridge to the rescue ; but 

the monster would not move, and they must wait till he 

pleased to leave the deep, and amuse his last hours by 

winding once more around all the boulders. Mr Kussell 

could just as easily have wrestled through either side of 

another Keform Bill, or a City Election, as fought with this 

monarch of the tide ; for a cold spring snow blast coming 

on, his head became as white and powdery as the wig 

of an advocate, and still the surly fish lay at bottom. 

Shortreed found the remains of the hat, and holding it up, 

cried, " here's the stoup o' your hat. Sir, but the lips have 

soaked off." " Blast the hat, put it on my head — I find the 

monster moving— bring the gaff!" So the gaff was put in 

requisition, and the fish died, like Danton in the French 

Revolution, without further rebellion to the " powers that 

be." This cast has ever since been, and must for evermore 

be called Kussell's Eoce. 

End of Yair Water. 

SUNDERLANDHALL WATER. 
Howden Rack, or Pot Stream — a famous spawning- 
bed, and a good late spring cast. 

Arrases Putt — ^fine for a clean fish — half a mile of 
trouting water down to the Tweed Bridge. 

Sunderlandhall Boat Pool — ^fine trouting pooL 

Black Strand. 
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Tweed Bridge, at Bttrick foot — spawning-fltreMn, 
and a fair cast. 

NoTB. — Salmon enter the Ettrick freely, and rod-fishing is 
sometimes very good in it ; but, with the exception of 
about a mile-and-s^half of water at Selkirk, the only 
parts of the river worth the salmon angler's attention 
are preserved. 

End of Sunderlandhall and Haining water — south and 
north sides. 

BOLDSIDE WATER, 

BELONGING TO MAJOR SCOTT OF GALA (Both Sideb). 

From this t^ Berwick the Tweed is a Chartered River. 

Meeting Pool — junction of Ettrick and Tweed — 
good cast. 

Bink Stream — excellent for clean fish. 

Hedging-end Pool — principally a kelt pool, or sal- 
mon at backend. 

Garden Back — salmon and grilse — excellent cast. 

Boldside Weel — ^fine long rocky pool, good for any 
kind of fish. 

Glen it/ atn*->good for salmon and spring fish-^long 
and deep. 

Harpool — a famous salmon cast — a spawning stream 
fltbove. 
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Hindis-house Pool — easy pool for a kelt. 

Foghouse — easy pool. 

Dead Water ZTeie^A— -easy water for kelts. 

Gala Foot — a deep excellent cast, but variable form 
the changing of the Gala. 

End of Boldside Water. 

LORD SOMERVILLE'S WATER. 
Carey Weel — mutual between Lord Somerville and 
Major Scott — a good salmon cast amongst rough 
rugged rocks. 

Railway Bridge Pool — a small cast. 

Glass-Weel Pot — ^below the Railway bridge, a deep 
whirl — rocky on north side. 

Knares — fine cast, half pool, half stream. 

The O^erfa^—deep stream. 

Bridge-end Pool — deep pool, the stream falling into 
it — a good cast as far as the run goes into the pool 
— below Langlee, and opposite the Hamlet of 
Bridge-end. 

Quarry Stream — a rapid good cast. 

King's Well-e'es, or Backbrae — an excellent stream- 
cast, at the foot of Elwand, or Allan wato:. 
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Bindwood Bush — a good rough stream, 

Meg^s Pool — a stream forming a pool below — a 
good cast opposite the fisherman's house. 

Carrels Shot — a middling cast below Melrose Stone 
Bridge. 

Note — It is said that one Carre shot at a hare across the 
stream, j^hen a salmon rose and ho shot them both I 

The WhorleSy or Hallow Weel — a stream falling 
into a deep pool — a good cast for salmon and 
grilse. 

Boatshiel — a small cast, but good. 

Elm Weel — a stream falling into a fine deep, pool 
cast. 

Auld Brig — a cast in full water — opposite Gatton- 
side House Lodge. 

Banter's Ford Stream — ^a cast in any water — ^nearly 
opposite St. Helen's House. 

Cauld Pool — a fine hold for fish all the year, and 
good fishing from a boat. In spring contains 
great abundance of kelts. 

Cauld-bach — a cast, but often altering. 
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The Battery — a capital stream — ^part rooky. 

Coweys Hole — mutual — a first-rate stream. 
The under half of Cowey's Hole is on Drygrange Water. 
End of Lord Somerville's Water. 

DRYGRANGE WATER. 
Mr Tod, Proprietor. 

Eddy Stream — rapid — subject to alterations by 
floods. 

Miller's Turn — ^good cast. 

Bullers — rugged guUy^ ending in a pool-cast 

Lang-Cairn — good spring cast. 

Fly-bridge Pool — fair cast. 

End of Drygrange Water. 

OLD MELROSE WATER. 

Mr Fairholme, proprietor of south side. Mr Meikleham 
of Gladswood^ proprietor of north side down to Crom- 
well, half inclusive ; then Miss Haig, Bemersyde, on 
on north side, to end of Old Melrose Water. 

Leader-foot Pool — long cast — for spring and au- 
tumn. 

Eampheiigh — good, long, strong, stream cast. 

Long-cairn — stream, deep and yery good« 
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The Cobu/ma — good stream cast. 

Paddock-heads — good, soft stream cast 

Cromwell — a splendid pool-cast — ^fine hold for fish. 

Gateheugh Streams, in fiye or six breaks, all excel- 
lent casts. 

Holly- Weel Throat — never " out of a tenant," a 
finny one. Only the throat of this cast belongs 
to Old Melrose. 

End of Old Melrose Water. 

BEMERSYDE WATER. 
Miss Haig proprietor on both sides. 
Middle-streak Hole — pool and stream. 

The Cradles — ^long — half-stream, half-pool, rocky 
bottom. 

Sang sterns Point — good on north side occasionally. 

Between the above cast and the following one there are 
two good casts in spring and autumn, when the water 
is fuller. 

Joch-sure, or the West Wood. 

Bussahoon Traquair — pool on south side — ^for spring 
fishing. 

End of Bemersyde Water. 
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DRYBURGH WATER. 

This water belongs mntnally to the Earl of BuchaA and 
the Heirs of the late Major Riddell. 

Battery — strong good stream. 

Toad-holes — fino cast — stream and pool ; including 
the two following casts. 

The Throat. 

Mungie, 

Beehill— excellent long cast 

Wire-bridge Pool — a fair cast. 

Dryhv/rgh Boathole — capital cast, but rather hurt 
by the ferry-boat. 

Caul-Pool — a good rocky cast— opposite Major Rid- 
dell's house. 

Tommy TullocNa Throw — ^below Dryburgh caul- 
dyke. 

Note — This cast was formed by a change in the river-bed 
during the great flood of 1831. Captain TuUoch, then 
quite a stripling, caught the first fish in it, a large 
new run salmon, and the stream has eyer since borne 
his then familiar name. 

Howden Burn-foot — a strong throat, and good cast 
for summer. 
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Ha/recrag — very good for all seasons. 

Note. — From the overhanging Grey-crag, the author once 
counted in this cast forty-two saMon, all lying on the 
principal bottom rock, and held there for weeks in 
consequence of the lowness of the water. 

Bwrn-foot — stream and pool — a good throw for all 
seasons. 

Brockie^s Hole — good for all seasons. 

Gullet — a sure summer cast at the cairn point. 

Birkieheugh — a cast of medium character — ^fair for 
spring fish. 

Back o' the Stenhouse — a first-rate cast for kelts. 

Lang Stream — good all the year — salmon and grilse. 

End of Dryburgh Water. 

MERTOUN WATER. 
Lord Polwarth, Proprietor. 
West Indies — for spring fishing. 

The Caul Pool — a fine cast in all seasons — quite a 
hold for fish. 

The Caul Dyke-hack — a good stream. 

Broom-ends — spring cast. 

Back'brae — stream — a capital cast. 
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Strong Stream, or Jock A.-B, — summer cast. 
Kipperha^ Stream — a fair summer cast. 

The Pot — grand, deep, rocky cast. 

Gibson^s Hole — a very good spring cast. 

The following casts down to the middle of The Webbs, 
belong on the south side to Sir Henry Fairfax. 

Benrig Caul-stream — a summer cast, soft near the 
foot — kelts and salmon. 

Haugh Side — south side for spring fishing. 

Kirk-hack — stream and pool — good. 

Three Breaks — for summer salmon or grilse. 

Cast above the Webbs — good salmon stream. 

The Webbs — a fine deep cast-— excellent in all sea- 
sons. 

Crago^er — a splendid cast, and a hold for fish in all 
seasons. 

Stile-well — stream, good — just above Mertoun house. 

Stile-foot — famous pool below. 

House Stream — ^good. 

Willow Bush — fine spring pooL 
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Caller Ha/ugh — ^fine stream and pool. 

Tower Stream (Littledean Tower) — good. 

End of Mertoun Water. 

EUTHERFORD WATER. 

Sir Edmond Antrobus, Proprietor. 

This, as a 'whole, is yerj good fishing water. 

Corseheugh — a fine pool — mutual between Mertoun 
and Rutherford. 

Lang-stream, 

Dub — good in spring. 

Stream between the Caulds, 

Mill Stream, 

Lover* 8 Loup — stream. 

Corbie do. 

Clippers do. 

End of Rutherford Water. 

MAKERSTOUN WATER. 
Lady Makdougall Brisbane, Proprietor. 
Willie's Bank — spring cast for kelts and grilse. 

Hirple Nellie — good for kelts and trout. 

Note. — An English sporting literateur lately translated 
the above name into " Help our Nelly." How he will 
relish his Dunbar ! 
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Orcha/rd Head — fine cast for salmon and kelts. 

Da/rk Shore do. do. 

North and South Clippers — good summer casts for 
clean salmon. 

Laird's Cast for salmon and kelts. 

Mshie Stream — fair cast for salmon and kelta 

Head of Blaheman — for salmon and kelts. 

Bed Stane — fine rising cast for salmon and grilse. 

Side Strake — for salmon. 

Doors do. 

Nethern Heads do. 

Runners — a summer cast for salmon. 

Kill Mouth — for salmon and kelts. 

End of Makerstoan Water. 

FLOORS WATER 

Belongs to His Grace the Duke of Roxburghe. 

[We do notconsider it necessary to give a descriptive list of the in- 
dividxial casts in Floors Water, as it is always kept in the hands 
of the proprietor. The Duke of Roxburghe is one of the keenest 
and best salmon anglers on the Tweed, and he owns as £Eur a 
stretch of "quiet waters and unquiet waters" as ever Border 
angler stretched a line over. — Edr.] 

The Slates. 
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Black Stone, 

Weetles. 

Upper and Lower Huddles. 

Shot. 
^ Cauld-slap. 

Dyhe-end. 

New Stream. 

Hedge-end. 

Shirk Stream. 

Lang-rocks, or Dam Foot. 

Skelly Bock, 
Planting-end. 

Coach Wynd. 

Innes Cast. 

Income. 

Garden Wall, or Cohhle Hole. 

Putt. 
Ba^k Bullera, 
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*Teviot Foot, or The Junction, 
Cradles, 

Ma-xweeL — The Duke of Roxburgbe, a few years 

ago, killed 27 salmon and grilse in one day in 

Maxwheel. 

End of Floors Water, 

SPKOUSTON WATEE. 

The south side belongs to the Duke of Roxburgh, the 
north from Mill-stream to Eden Water-foot, both in- 
clusive, to John Waldie of Hendersyde. 

Note — The water is held in lease by one of the Tweedside Kerss's, 
and from him anglers can generally procure a day's fishing, or 
more, on reasonable terms. The Sprouston water, as a whole, is 
first-rate. The Dub, from its dimensions, and resources as a 
salmon-hold, often yields a days sport to more than one angler 
itself. 

Hempseed Ford — excellent stream. 
Bank — stream at top, and pool below. 
Grain — ^rapid stream — excellent. 
Mill Stream — long and good — rapid at top. 
Mill Pot — a spring and fall cast. 

* The Teviot, after a flood, often yields very good sport, and on 
application to Mr Darling of Broomlands, or to Mr Darling, Banker, 
Kelso, a free ticket may be obtained, stating that the bearer "has 
the Duke of Roxburghe's permission to fish for salmon on the north 
side of the river Teviot, from Ormiston March to Maxwellheugh Mill 
Cauld" — a stretch of nearly four miles of the best fiahing-water in the 
river, — Edr. 
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Butterwash — ^good grilse cast. 

Bushes — half stream and pool — fine rocky cast 

Rock — good, particularly in low water. 

Prison — ^very good and deep. 

Duh — the best cast yet named — long, broad, and 
deep— admits boats all over. 

Caul-back — short stream, good and sure. 

MiU'Cnd — good for big water. 

Faulds — ^long cast, rather a pool. 

Eden Water-foot — a fine spring cast, half streamy, 
rippling, broken water. 

Birgkam 2>w6— large, first-rate cast — south side. 

Bum Stream — good rough cast, do. 

CARHAM WATER. 

Earl of Home proprietor of north side, and Richard 
Hodgson of Carham, sonth side. 

The Casts in Carham Water, as a whole, are mostly 
rocky, and all are good. 

Birgham Duh — north side— -grand cast. 
^(^^/S^reaw— do.-^rough broken water — ^yerygood. 
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Carham Weel — ^whirlpool. 

Ship^end 

Long Ship-end, 

Flummy, 

Kirk-end, 

Dritton, 

Kitchen Craigs, 

Bluidy Breeks 

CavMron Pool, 

Three Stanes, 

Pikey. 

Three Brethren, 

Nether Stream, 

The Hole. 

Craw Stane, 

Lang Craig, 

Merk Skelly Head. 

Bell Stane, 
13 
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Segg Bush, 

White Eddie. 

Whin Bush Skelly. 

Shaws Mere. 

Knowe Head. 

End of Garham Water. 

LADYKIRK WATER 
The Snipe — ^rod cast — Lord Ossidton, proprietor. 

Lord Home is proprietor of the four following casts. 
Wa/rk Bub— rod cast. 

Anna Side do. 

Cuddies Hole — ^good cast. 

Black-ma/rk — middling cast. 

Sir John Marjoribanks is proprietor of the four follow- 
ing casts. 

Temple Pool. 

Learmouth Haugh, 

Battery Wall 

Deddo River-mouth. 

End of Ladykirk Water. 
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SQUIRE COLLINGWOOD'S WATER. 
Three miles of water below Deddo Bum-moath. 

Deddo Mouth — excellent spring cast. 

Trout Hole do. 

White Stone do. 

Rabbit Nest — spring cast — shallow. 

Monument Ma/rjorihanks — Coldstream cast. 

Long Cairn — ^good cast — streamy and heavy. 

Craw Hole do. 

Crook Bull do. 

R(yugh Stones do. 

Eud of Squire Collingwood's Water. 

SIR JOHN MARJORIBANK'S WATER. 
HelVs Hole — still, rocky bottom. 

Temjple, do. 

Cobble, do. 

Ca/uld Slap — ready cast. 

Bulwark — good cast. 

Back o' the Wa' — fine cast. 

Dead Eye — ^good rocky cast. 
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ComhiU Stream — trough bottom. 

End of Sir John Marjoribank's Water. 

COKNHILL WATER. 
East Side of Lees* Hatigh. 

Boat Hole — ferry before the bridge. 

The Craw — long-net and rod cast. 

English Water — ^rod and net — fished by Walter 
Johnstone. 

LennelHaugh — Lord Haddington proprietor on the 
north side of this and Great Haugh Water. 

The Chreat Haugh Water — fished by Robert Swan 

Oxendean Bwrriy down to Tillmouth. 

Wellington Cairn — ^good cast. 

CavM Slap Chapel Stream — good cast. 

Twizel Boathouse. 

Chapel Stream^ with part of the Till — excellent 
down to Tillmouth. 

Putt Point, tail of the Chapel stream. 

Sca/rsheugh Rock, 

White Cat Bock — deep and rocky. 
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Goat's'hmgh — ^nearly half a mile long — streamy and 
deep. 

Damford do. do. 

Bendihus — ^grand long-net shot. 

We8tf(yrd — good rod fishing. 

Pedwell do. 

End of ComMll Water. 

HallyweU — David Robertson, Ladykirk, proprietor. 

Sir Francis Blake proprietor of the two following casts. 
Callerheugh — good cast. 

Clittery ZTew^A— quarter-of-a-mile long — deep, and 
rocky bottom — ^fine for spring rod-fishing. 

Wilford — good cast — D. Macbeth and others pro- 
prietors. 

Watham Water — ^nearly a mile of deep pool — ^no 

streams — fish may be taken at certain times 

when full tides have not been flowing up— Sir 

Francis Blake proprietor. 

The lower the water the more fish to be expected with 
the rod. 

Mr M'Briar proprietor of the two following casts. 
Hornwell — ^good cast. 

Scotch New Water — good caat. 
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Finchey — good cast — David Milne Home, proprie- 
tor. 

Sta/rt do. — Trustees of Lord Crewe, and Mrs 

Shuttleworth, proprietors. 

L(yw ^e//*— excellent for grilse in summer-r-Ber- 
wick Shipping Company and others proprietors. 

END OP SALMON CASTS. 



DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
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TRIBUTARIES OP THE TWEED, 



FOB TROUT ANGLEBS. 



[We thought it proper to prepare the following list of 
Tributaries for trout anglers, as no particular mention is 
made of them in the body of the present work. — Editor.] 

The Tweed is a fine trouting river from head to 
foot. Though a longer walk has often to be made 
from stream to stream than may be required on 
smaller rivers, the angler has generally the con- 
solation of seeing in the long wide-spreading streams 
of the Tweed a few hours respite from pedestrianism. 
The trouts too are plentiful and large ; and on none 
of the tributaries are the appellatives descriptive of 
large trouts so frequently brought into play as on 
the Tweed. What would Mr Briggs or his cockney 
friends make of terms Uke these : — wom^w^^Js^'^w^ 
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bummer f whauker^ pinner^ yerker^ whwpper^ aud the 
juvenile exclamation — aigh ! sic a ane ? 

Tweed is free to trout anglers from its head 
down to the Pavilion property near Chthishiels. 
From Pavilion to Kelso " notice to trespassers ** 
is the rule, and the exceptions, we are sorry to say, 
are few and painfully /ar between. On the Pavilion 
Water, we believe, anglers are now seldom, if at all, 
stopped, more especially about Melrose; but from 
Leader-foot to Kelso, about eleven miles, there are not 
more than two places open, and these small From 
Kelso to Carham, six miles, trouting is unrestricted. 
Carham is preserved, but from "Wark to Tweed- 
mouth nearly all the river is free. 

Beginning at the upper part of the Tweed, the 
first noteworthy stream — ^though there are some very 
good bums — ^is 

The Tala — a small water — fishing good. 

BiaaAB Wateb — do. — ^fishing middling — trouts 
good. 

Lyne — ^good fishing — ^trouts pretty numerous. 

Makob — a few miles above Peebles — fishing good. 

EDDLESTomi — ^at Peebles — ^inferior fishing. 
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Lbithbn — at Innerleithen — trouts small but plenti- 
ful — ^take worm and fly freely. 

Gaj>dok — a Bum — fair fishing after a flood. 
The. above are all small streams^ the longest somewhere 
about fifteen miles. 

Ettriok — a large stream — angling very good — ^many 
good burns about upper sources. The Ettrick is 
preserved for two or three miles from Yarrow foot 
upwards. 

Yarrow — falls into Ettrick two-and-a-half miles 
above Selkirk — ^it is preserved for a few miles at 
the foot — ^fishing very good — trouts plentiful, some 

of them large — ^many first-rate bums at head. 

G-ALA — although very much fished by anglers from 
Edinburgh, is first-rate for fly, worm, or minnow 
fishing — ^trouts generally plentiful and good. 

Ellwakd, or Allan — a bum — falls into Tweed be- 
low Galashiels 2 miles — a fair basket is sometimes 
made in it. "^ 

Leader — at Earlston — perhaps the best angling 
stream falling into the Tweed — all the ordinary 
flies and baits may be fished with successfully — 
trouts of fair size and plentvlvji. — 'saa.\i'^ ^«^-T?^fc 
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burns ait head of the Leader-^three-and-a-half 
miles at foot preserved. Boon water falls into 
Leader 3 miles below Lauder — fishing good. 

TsYiOT — ^Enters the Tweed at Kelso, and is a splendid 
fishing stream, 35 miles long. Above Hawick the 
fishing is good, but for a few miles below that town 
it is rendered useless by the waste dye stuffs from 
the mills. Where the refuse no longer effects the 
water it again becomes a good angling stream. 
Opposite Jedburgh or Lanton the fishing is best 
affcer a flood, and that with fly or minnow ; bat 
when small and clear it is not good for worm fish- 
ing in this district. From below Nisbet until it 
joins the Tweed, however, it is all that could be 
desired by an angler — streams plentiful and good 
— trouts ditto. About Ormston it is preserved, 
and also opposite Mounteviot near Jedburgh. 

TRIBUTARIES OF THE TEVIOT, 
All of which are free, 

Allan — a large burn which comes in four miles 
above Hawick — fishing middling. 

BoRTHWiGK — two milcs above Hawick — fishing fair. 

Slitrio— enters at Hawick — ^lots of trouts and good 
fishing, but often spoiled by netters. This and the 
four following waters average 15 miles in length. 
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KuLB — enters four miles above Jedburgh — trouts 
very plentiful but small on lower portion ; not 
so plentiful, but of heavier dimensions in upper 
portion— fishing easy. 

Ale — A small but pretty long stream, something 
like the Eden. The angling, as a whole, is very 
good, and the trouts of a good size. It falls 
into the Teviot below Ancrum. 

still, still, as a dream, I can see the first flee 
George Grey in the Ayle-water kindly gae me ; 
Such pleasures of hope as it raised in my breast 
Hae never by poet on earth been expressed. 

** Where was ye a' day, laddie— What been about?'* 
When joyfu' I held oot my first little troot : 
To utter the feelings a' language is vain — 
But just it was what I can ne'er feel again. 

John Younger. 

Jed — at Jedburgh — best trouting after a flood — 
trouts not very plentiful, but good — easiest ang- 
ling six or eight miles up. 

OxNAM — enters three miles below Jedburgh — fishing 
pretty good, especially after a flood. 

Kale— enters five miles above Kelso, and is the last 
tributary of the Teviot — a first-rate stream — many 
good burns at head — fished a good deal by Jed- 
burgh and Kelso anglers. 

END OF THE TRIBUTARIES OF THE TEVIOT. 
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Eden — enters Tweed about three miles below Kelso. 
It is a very good fishing water, but is mostly pre- 
served. 

Ijbet — at Coldstream — fair as an angling stream — 
trouts large — most of the water preserved. 

Till — ^belqw Coldstream — trouts large, but wary 
and difficult to take — water deep and sluggish, 
and preserved here and there. 

BowMONT — falls into Till, and runs past Yetholm — 
trouting good — ^trouts numerous but small. 

Whitaddeb— a long excellent trouting-stream, one 
of the best. Some of the burns at its head 
rise within a few miles of the burns that feed the 
upper part of the Leader, and we question if two 
as good trouting rivers, taking them from source 
to source, enter the Tweed. The Whitadder is fed 
by a number of fishable burns, and also by the 

Black ADDER— in nature something like Till, slug- 
gish and trouts large. In the vicinity of Q-reenlaw 
fishing good. 

END OF TRIBUTARIES OF THE TWEED. 



ANALYSIS OF THE TWEED FISHERY ACT 
AS AT PRESENT IN FORCE. 



f 



(Extracted from the Sovthem dmidiei Register of 1860. J 



The Tweed Salmon Fishinos are beoulated by the Act of Pablia- 
KENT, 20' & 21* VicrroRiiB, cap. cxlviii, and the Amendment 

Act, 22° & 23° Victoria, cap. Ixx. 

These measures are the result of enquiries made in 1857 and 1859, 
before Committees of the Lower and upper Houses, into the exist- 
ing state of the Fishings. In the course of this investigation, the 
fsLCt of a gradual decrease in the produce of the river was establish- 
ed, beyond dispute, by the Tables of the Berwick Shipping Comi)any, 
who, as proprietors and tacksmen, for a number of years back, have 
occupied the largest proportion of the netting stations. Of the 
causes assigned for this decrease, one of the most prominent was the 
employment of stell and other fixed nets at the entrance of the 
river. In the Acts of Parliament above recited, these, as well as 
calm-nets, which, on the occasion of a flood or spate, were numer- 
ously made use of along the entire course of Tweed, are declared 
ill^al. The stake or bag-nets also, placed beyond the limits of the 
river's mouth have been made subject to a weekly close-time and 
other salutary regulations. In regard to the wear shot net, it is held 
unlawful in future to use meshes of less than seven inches round, or 
extending an inch and three-quarters from knot to knot. 

The Acts in question are also armed vsrithprovisions which greatly 
alter the terms of the Annual and Weekly Close- times, as these were 
formerly observed. According to Section vi, in the Amendment Act 
of 1859, " It shall not be lawful for any Person to fish for, or take, 
or aid, or assist in fishing for, or taking, any Salmon in or from the 
River at any time between the Fourteenth Day of September in any 
Tear, and the Fifteenth Day of February in the Year following, ex- 
cept by means of the Rod and Line, with the Artificial Fly only, 
nor with the Rod and Line at any Time between the Thirtieth Day 
of November in any Year, and the First Day of February in the Year 
following, and which respective Periods above defined shall be, and 
be held to be the " Anniml Close Times," within the meaning of the 
Recited Act, and this Act : provided that the Commissioners, or any 
five of their number mav, by writing under their hands, or under the 
hand of their Clerk, authorize any Persons appointed by them to fish 
for and take Salmon in and from the River, with the consent of the 
Owner of the Fishery ftom which Salmon are taken, during the 
Annual Close Times, for the piupose of Artificial Propagation.'* 

By the Clause which regulates the Weekly Oose-time, it is made 
unlawful for any Person, l^tween the Fifteenth of FebrnsMrj ^^SiAw'OB^ 
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Fourteentli of September, to fish for, or assist in fishing for Salmon in 
or fh)m the River, at any Time, or in any Way whatsoever, except by 
means of the Rod and Line, or by means of Stake-nets and Bag-nets 
as after-provided, betwixt 6 p.m. on Saturday, and 6 a.m. on the 
Monday following. The Weekly Close-time for the Stake and Bag- 
nets faUs to be regulated under the same Section, by the state of the 
tide on the Monday morning. The penalties inciui'ed by infringment 
of. these provisions in the Amendment Act, are properly severe. 

Under the Statutes above recited, the slaying of Salmon by means 
of the liester is made illegal. A clause also, in the Act of 1857, ren- 
ders obligatory the restoration of all kelts and foul fish to the river, 
whether taken by the Net or by the Rod and Line. To this obliga- 
tion, so far as the angler is concerned, an exception has been made 
in the recent AmencSnent Act, permitting the retention of Sea-trout, 
although foul or imseasonable ; it being supposed that the presence 
of these fish in the river imperils the security of the fry and ova ot 
the true salmon, and otheiwise interferes with their increase. 

In landing salmon the angler is restricted betwixt the 15th of Sep- 
tember and the 1st of May in the year following, to the use of the 
Landing Net ; the Cleek or Gafi'-hook, which was formerly employed 
for that purpose, being prohibited during the period specified. 

To the trout fishers on Tweed and its tributaries, dause Ixzv. has 
a peculiar interest. 

It is worded as follows : — 

•* Every person who wilftilly kills any smolt, fly, or young brood of 
salmon, by the rod and line, between the first day of April and the first 
day of June in each year, or has in his possession any smolt, f^, or 
yoimg brood of salmon taken by means of the rod and line during the 
said period, shall, for every such first offence, be liable to a penalty of 
sixpence, and shall for every second or subsequent offence be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding two poimds, and an additional penalty of 
two shillings for each of the smolts, firy, or yoimg brood of salmon ao 
killed, or foimd in his possession ; and the rod and line whereby the 
same have been killed, and the baskets or packages in which the 
same m^ be found, may in the case of eveiy such second or subse- 
quent offence, be seized or forfeited." 

The interests of the angling community have plainly been con- 
sulted in this provision of the statute. A modified penalty, compar- 
ed vtrith what was formerly imposed, has been affixed in the case of 
a first offence ; and the leniency shewn to trout-fishers is further ex- 
emplified by the limitation of the period, during which it is held un- 
lawful to kill salmon-fry, to two months. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that salmon-fry are not in the 
river, or in taking humour, throughout the remainder of the angling 
season. As pars or finger-lings they abound ; and it rests with every 
conscientious angler, not to make abuse of the forbearance which re- 
frains from making their capture, while in this state, the subject of 
a penalty. 



THE END. 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

J. &J. H. RUTHERFURD, 

SQUARE, KELSO. 

SSF' The Books advertised in the following^ pages may 
be procured by order, of any Bookseller in the king- 
dom, A Stock is always kept in Edinburgh, and Lon 
don ; so thatf by giving an order to any Bookseller, 
however remote, they may be procured in a few daps. 
JSut should any difficulty be experienced in obtaimng 
the Books herein enumerated, they will be sent fbeb bt 
POST, on the amount being forwarded to Messrs J. & J. 

H. RUTHEBFUBD, KolSO. 



Price to 2b. 6d., cloth ; or cloth extra, gilt 
edges, Ss. 6d, 

RUTHERFURD'S BORDER HAND-BOOK; 

BEING 

A Guide pi the Remarkable Places, PictnreBque 
Scenery, and Antiquities of the Border. 

JUu^rated with numerota Engravings on Steel, a Map 
.of the District, and Chart of the Railways. 

** No person should contemplate a tour on the Borders 
without Mr Rutherfurd's volume in his travelling trunk.** 
— 7A0 Critic, London Literary JournaL 

** A handsome volume, replete with varied and instmo- 
tive matter, relating to the principal objects of interest 
throughout the Border district, i. e., from Edinburgh on 
the north, to Carlisle and Newcastle on the south, and 
from Bewrick on the east, to Dumfries on the west, and 
tastefully illustrated with several beautiful and faithfully 
executed engaverings of the various towns, abbeys, &c. 

*' With confidence we recommend the Border Hand- 
Book to all who contemplate making the tour, and those 
who do not will find it a work of sterling excellence.''— 
Border Advertiser. 

"The 'Border Hand- Book* takes up the tourist flrom 
Edinburgh as a startine-point. Thence it leads him — 
pointing out the best Rauway Routes — into the very heart 
of Border Romance. No one object of interest is omitted ; 
and even the far distant reader, from a perusal of its 
pages, would be filled with a desire to visit those olassio 
mountains, and to witness with his own eyes those poetie 
skies, and those melancholy ruins of a former day, which 
it so accurately, and yet in so few words, depicts.*'— ^eico 
MaiL 
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'* We can amare our readers that if they derire an ex- 
planatory Guide-book of the Border, they cannot do better 
than seek the company of the one we now notice. It con- 
tains a multitude of information, and is profusely illustrat- 
ed with enjrravings that will proye of no slight use to the 
tourist.** — Durham Chroniett, 



(Chiefip extracted from the Border Hand-Booh 

Eutherford^s Sixpenny Gnide 

To Melrose, Abbotsford, Drybnrgli, Kelso, and 

Jedburgh. 

Their picturesque Scenery and Antiquities. 

With a jrlance at other remarkable places on Tweedsida. 

JUiutrated with a Vignette and an Engraving 

on SteeL 



In small quarto, oblong, price 2b. 

Entherfard*8 Views of Border Scenery. 

coMPEisnro 

Abbotsford; Melrose; Berwick; Kelso Abbey; 
Dry burgh ; Kelso ; Floors Castle; Jedburgh; 
Kelso from Eoxburgh Castle; Hermitage 
Castle; and Denholm (the Birth Place of 
Leyden.) 

Lately Published, 

Price ds, 6d, 

An Illiistrated Edition of 

LETDEN'S SCENES OF INFANCY 

AND 

OTHER POEMS, 

With Life from the Materials of Sir Walter Scott and 
Rev. James Morton, edited, with extensive Addi- 
tions and Notes, by Robert White, Esq., 
author of " The Battle of Otterbum." 
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PUBLISHED ANNUALLY, 

PRICE Is. 6d. 

KUTHEEFTTBD'S 

SOUTHERN COUNTIES' REGISTER, 

Containing Accurate Lists of the Counties of ROX- 
BURGH, BERWICK, and SELKIRK; ANGLER'S 
and GARDENER'S CALENDAR for the District, &c. 

"This is a very neatly got up, and well printed little 
book. It contains a great amount of very useful infor- 
mation. The lists for the several counties are complete, 
and great care has been bestowed upon the getting up of 
this department of the work. Tne local lists for the 
several towns are also complete and correct ; and , generally 
speaking, the book is one of ereat practical value. Ix 
forms a verv neat and excellent supplement to the Al- 
manac, and from the pains which have been bestowed upon 
the work, and the desire.manifested to ensure correctness 
in details — the enterprise deserves to succeed. We have 
no hesitation in recommending the work to all engaged in 
business as an excellent book of reference fer the ^uthem 
Counties of Scotland.**'>'ir«2A> MaiK 

** This admirable local register has reached a second 
issue in a much improved form, and ought to prove an in- 
dispensable addition to the requisites of every counting- 
house on the Border. An excellent addition has been 
made to its contents by introducing an original Gardener*8 
Calendar, written with great care,and possessing consider- 
able merit. An Angler's Calendar is promised for next 
year.**— HauHek Aavertiser, Dec., 1856. 

" This second issue of the Register will be equally welU 
if not better, received than the first. While the faults 
of this number are very trifling^ we notice some improve* 
ments in the shape of an original Gardening Calendar, 
which, notwithstanding the modesty of the author, we 
venture to pronounce very good. We shall look with in- 
terest to the Angler's Calendar, which is promised for 
next year. It wiU be a capital addition to the work, and 
novel in its idea.'*— J3ord«r Advertiser. Deo., 1856. 



THE CHRISTIAN'S POCKET LIBSABT. 

AxoNOST the many religious works of the present day 
there appears to be room for a series of small Treatises, 
devoted specially to the elucidation of the Gospel. It is 
believed tnat such a series, neatly got up, and of a con- 
venient size, might be both seasonable and acceptable. 
There are many such Treatises, both ancient and modem. 
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already before the pablic, yet still it is not on that account 
inexpedient or anaesirable that additions should be mada 
to this department of sacred literature. 

The series consists of small yolumes, neatly bound in 
cloth. 

PRICE EIGHTPENGE EACH. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Sixteenth Thousand. 

No. 1.— The Blood of the Cross. 

BY THE REV. HORATIUS BONAR, D.D., 

Author of the "Night of Weeping,** "Morning of 

Jojff** ifCf 4r«. 

" There is a charm about Dr Bonar*S writines that has 

Iirocured for them a deservedly hiffh place in the religious 
iterat ure of the present day. The deep piety and thorough 
earnestness which make his public ministrations and 

Jastoral visits so impressive, pervade all his publications. 
>r Bonar has cultivated the intellect as well as the heart. 
There is food for both the devotional and the intellectual. 
His last which is now before us, is fully equal to any of his 
previous publications. It merits an extensive circulatimi, 
and we feel confident that it will obtain it**— Witness. 

" We would direct the special attention of our readers 
to this little work. It is written throughout with much 
earnestness, in many places with great power, and cannot 
well be read without producing a very solemnizing im- 
pression. It is pre-eminently ol^an awakening character, 
and may be put mto the han(u of the careless and the sloth- 
f ul with strong hopes of advantage.'*— JFr«« Church Magor 
gine. 

" This is a weighty little book on a great and glorious 
theme."— Scottish Guardian. 

" A sinj^larly impressive and solemnizing little work." 
^Christian Treasury. 

*< It is a pleasing and most gratifying evidence that th^ 
fire of love to the souls of men is still burning in the breast 
of its pious author, and thus seeking an outlet, not only 
from the pulpit, but even from the press. There is true 
cause of joy in the appearance of this little volume." — 
Christian News, 

" Full of pious observations, and contains some pointed 
and solemn passages ; and we doubt not will be acceptable 
and profitable."— jr«I*o Chronicle. 

** Like some other works which Dr Bonar has given to 
the world, this book is eminently practical, and founds its 
practical instructions upon the grandest and most stirring 
themes of the gospel. What can incite to holiness ana 
activity in the service of God, like.a searching view of thy 
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< love of Christ' and the * Blood of the Cron.* So this 
book teaehes— may it be widely tesA,"— Christian In- 
ttntetor. 

** This little volame is written in a very energetic style. 
It seems to be the aim of the author to produce a present 
eflbct. It contains much that is valuable and true.*' — 
Christian Chronicle. 

"This handsome little volume abounds with pious me- 
ditations on the subject of which it treats, and the whole 
Toibme is infused with the pious spirit of its estimable 
aathor J*— BalUmore Patriot 



Fifth Tltousand, 

Kp. 2.— Looking to the Cross ; 

OB, THE RIGHT USE OF MARKS AND EVI- 
DENCES IN ASCERTAINING OUR 
SPIRITUAL STATE. 

By the Rev. W. Codwobth. 

With Preface and Notes, by the Rev. H. Bonab, D.D. 

** This is one of the legacies, small in size, but rich in 
spiritual sentiment, left by the writers of a former age to 
succeeding generations; and it possesses additional i^ue 
from the preface and notes attached to it by the accom- 
pushed eaitor.— Dumfries and Galloway Standard, 

*' A small volume of great practical value.**— CAristtan 

" The republication of this little treatise is very season- 
able. The Notes and Preface by Dr Bonar greatly Enhance 
the value of this edition— .fTttn^M. 

** The substance of this work has been above a century 
highly prized by the religious public. The introductory 
Blatter, by Dr Bonar, greatly enhances the value of the 
treatise.**— 6*Ia«ffow Examiner. 

** Written with that earnestness of purpose and clear- 
ness of statement for which its able and pious author is 
io remarkably distinguished. We earnestly recommend 
the volume to the attention of our readers.**— JTeifo 
Chronielc 

" Well deservinff of being reprinted in the form in 
which it is now before us. The value of the publication 
is also much enhanced by a preface and notes, by Dr 
Bonar of Kelso, whose fervid tone of writing is well 
known.**- ^6eraeen Banner. 

" Though small in bulk, this little work contains more 
practical truth, and displays more true piety, than will 
Defimnd in many of the more ponderous volumes of the 
janmat daj."— Brechin Advertiser. 

** We cordially recommend this small volume to the 
eareAil perusal of every profeesing Christian.**— J5«ni/»cfc 
Warder, 
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THIRD THOUSAND. 

No. 3.— No Condemnation ; or, the True 
Groimd of Ghristfan Trinmplik 

BY THE REV. JOHN PURVES. 

" Salration through Jesus is the theme of this little 
▼olnme. The sufficiency of the Cross for this purpose is 
prored hy eogent srffuments and enforced with powerftil 
eloqiranee.**— 77k« (Mtic, London Literary Journal, 

** We speak confidently when we sa^ that this little 
work is destined te hare an extensive oiroulation, hut not 
more so than it merits.**— IFttn«M. 

" This is an eminently spiritual and practical treatise, 
deserving a wide cireulation and a prayerful perusaL'' 
—Aberdeen Banner. 

** This little work merits the highest praiae.**— Jnver- 
ness Advertiser. 

** We are persuaded that this is eminently calculated 
to do good to both saint and sinner."— C%ri«tian News, 

** The truths it contains are well calculated to throw 
light and consolation into the soul of the desponding 
Christian, as well as to force conviction upon taa stem 
unbeliever.**— JBreeAtn Advertiser, 



No. 4.-1116 Bleeding Heart ; or I am 

Anxious. 

BY THE REV. DAVID THOBIPSON. 

" An earnest and elo<iuent exhortation to the Bleeding 
Heart, to find healing in religion as the only cure for the 
sorrows that beset even the most fortunate of us in this 
world of change.*'— 7A0 CritiCf London Literary Jour* 
naU 

** WillChe found ftOl of gospel truth and oomforL** 
Aberdeen Banner, 

** Admirably suited for the relief and direction of the 
anxious inquirer, and for the consolation of Zion'smounif 
en.**— Christian Times. 

** It is for the multitudes that this little book is 

designed ; and it is well adapted to arouse them to a sense 
of their danger, and to direct them to the City of Refuge.** 
-'Baptist Magzine. 

" The present is a fit companion for those who have 
gene before it. We trust it may be as useful.**— ITMneM. 
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SEVENTH THOUSAND. 

No* 6.— Brief Thoughts Concerning the 

Gospel. 

WITH PREFACE, INTRODUCTION and NOTES, 

Bt the Rev. H. Bonab, D.D. 

A New and Enlarged Edition. 

" If you wish to see my views stated clearly and dis- 
tinctly, read * Hindrances to believing the Gospel.* Be- 
ing the First Part of Brief Thoughts."— Dr Chalmers, 
See Life, Vol. I., p. 370. 

''.... I think 1 must at least see the kind of mercy 

of God in sending such a messenger It is called 

* Brief thoughts/ " — Vide Life of Rev. J. Macdonald of 
Calcutta. Pp. 98 and 494. 

" Tlie value of the work consists in the clear and Scrip- 
tural light which it throws on the gospel plan of salvation, 
and in the plainness and point of its style.** — Scottian 
Quardian. 

" A well-known and highly estimated work, in a revised 
form, and with a number of excellent notes by the Rev. 
Dr Bonar. .... The publication of the work in 
this form cannot fail to prove a boon to the Christian 
world.** — Oreenoek Advertiser. 

" Grod has si^ally blessed it, both for the guidance of 
the inquiring sinner, and for the comfort of tne troubled 
saint.*' — Northern Warder. 
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ITo. 6.— The Obedience of Christ 

Bt the Rev. A. J. Campbell, late of Meleose. 

** Simple and clear in its style, earnest and thoroughly 
practical in its tendency, it is calculated to strengthen 
and confirm the wavering, and to refresh and consol the 
tried.**— (Jrcenocfc Advertiser. 

" The author presents to our minds a truly sublime sub- 
ject, in such auspects as are calculated to arrest attention, 
remove various difficulties, and to illustrate, with much 
impress! veness, many passages of the Word of God. We 
therefore cordially recommend it to our readers.**— C%m- 
tian News. 

" An excellent little volume, in which a deeply interest- 
ing Bubiect is stated and applied with great clearness and 
faithfulness.**— JVortAern Warder. 

**..., Mr Canpbell has done his work well and ten- 
derly, and with a conscious elevation, produced in his 
mind by the aflbcting of the exquisite theme.** — Christian 
Times. ^ 
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" A most blessed little treatise. The first two parts 
have been long before the public, and have been eminent- 
ly blessed for good to multitudes. The third part and 
copious notes have been added by the editor. We need 
hardly say that these additions greatly enhance the value 
of the volume.*' — Brechin Advertiser. 

" Much in it that is truly excellent.** — Christian News 

" The present volume is worthy of a place beside its 
predecessors, or rather it is worthy of following them to 
countless homes, of passing through many hands there, 
and of having the truths it proclaims lodged deep in 
many hearts.'*— JnvemeM Advertiser, 



No. 7.— Baptism: What says the Bible 
as to its Mode and Subjects ? 

BY THE REV. T. P. HUNT. 

" Another volume of the excellent series, called the 
* Christian Pocket Library.* The subject of baptism is 
discussed with great clearness, on the broad principles of 
Bible common sense.**— Witness. 

" We cordially recommend this little treatise, as exhi- 
biting, in a clear and striking manner^ the scriptural 
view of this important subject.** — Brechin Advertiser. 

" Wo consider the work well deserving a perusal, and 
we wish it an extensive circulation."— >9cotti»A Quardian. 



FOURTH THOUSAND. 

No. 8 —The Gospel Pointing to the 
Person of Christ. 

BY THE REV. A. BONAR, GLASGOW. 

** An admirable little book, fraught with consolation to 
doubting and sorrowful Christians.** — Scottish Chiardian. 

" It is a most precious work, which, we feel assured, 
will be highly prized by the believer, and which cannot 
fail to benefit the earnest inquirer after Him whom God 
hath sent." — Brechin Advertiser. 

" The author has confined himself closely to the letter 
of the Bible, from his illustrations of which he brings out 
much tliat is practical and lovely." — Border Advertiser. 
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No. 9.-Clirist is AU. 

BY THE REV. T. WILCOX. 

With great Additions. By the Rev. H. Bonab, D.D. 

" The best edition we have seen of this precious little 
hook. And it is all the more precious because of the pre- 
fyjce.**— Missionary Record. 

" Cheap and invaluable treatises. Ministers and others 
will find them singularly fitted for being put into the 
hands of inquirers."— Br«cAin Advertiser. 

"The excellent series now publishing by the Messrs 
Rutherfurd, Kelso J* —Witness. 

** These treatises are the best that can be selected." — 
Berwiek Warder. 



LATELY PUBLISHED. 
Large Type Editioxis. 

Price Is. 6d 

THE BLOOD OF THE CROSS. 
BY THE REV. H. BONAR, D.D., KELSO. 



Prico Is. 4d. 
THE GOSPEL'^POINTINQ TO 

THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. A. BONAR, GLASGOW. 



Jn small Bvo, (under the Author's Sanction) 
Complete Edition. 

In Cloth, price 3s. 

The Bible in the Family. 

BY THE REV. H. BOARDMAN, D.D. 

With Preface by the Rev. A. J. Campbell, late of 

Melrose. 

" The essay which stands as an introduction to this 
work is charactised by much ability. While it affords 
evidences of deep learning, the logic is not of that hard, 
dry stamp, which compels even a practised reader to a 
double perusal, in order to arrive at the true meaning. 
The language is simple, elegant, earnest and convincing, 
with a dash of originality about it too, which rivets the 
attention all the more readily.'* — Berwick and Kelso 
Warder. 

" This is really one of the most important treatises that 
we have happened to meet with for a long time— one de- 
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Btined, we trust, to prove of incalculable benefit to as 
many as have the happiness to peruse its pages— and one, 
for the publication of which in this country the Messrs 
Rutherfurd are deserving of the best thanks of the com- 
inunity. But we must not conclude without a brief re- 
lierence to the prefatory essay by Mr'CampboU. It is 
i^ai«<cterised by all the seriousness, affectionate earnest- 
jpeai^ltnd sound evangelical sentiment for which he is 
Already so favourably known as a preacher.*' — Brechin 
Advertiser, 



By the same Author, 
Price 4d. 

The Christian Ministry not a 
Priesthood. 

" This excellent Sermon was preached at the opening of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States, and furnishes, we apprehend, a thorough 
refutation of the Popish Theory of .the Christian Ministry 
as a meditation between God and the sinner. This dogma, 
the author shows, is at variance with the whole structnre 
of the New Testament, and is especially disproved by the 
absence of all sacerdotal terms and titles, as applied to the 
ministers of the gospel ; it is in a high degree derogatory 
to the one perfect and unchangeable priesthood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; it contraveneifthe emphatic teaching of the 
Scriptures, that every sinner is authorised to come directly 
to Christ for pardon^ without the intervention of any 
earthly mediator ; it is subversive of all true views of the 
nature and design of the Church ; and it is fraught with 
ruin to the souls of men. We recommend this little 
book."— Witness. 



In foolscap 8vo, price 5s. Cloth extra. 

The Coming and the Kingdom of the 
Lq^d Jesns* 

BEING AN EXAMINATION OF THE WOEK OF THE EEV. D. 
BROWN ON THE SECOND COMING OF THE LORD. 

BY THE REV. H. BONAR, D.D. 

" Dr Bonar's work calls for our unqualified approbation, 
for he seems to be quite master of his subject, and to 
handle it in a systematif! and lucid manner." — Church of 
England Quarterly Jieview. 

" Dr Bonar's Iwok will meet what has long been felt as 
a want." — Witness. 
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" The writings of Dr Bonar are alwavs firesli and for- 
cible, and replete with evangelical truth. ,The feature 
of his new volume with which we have been in the first 
instance impressed, is it erudition. And we know not 
which to envy most — the studious leisure which is able 
to read so many books, or the powerful memory which Otai 
turn so much reading to accoimt.**— Pre^byterid^is JIQ^ 
aeiiger. ^ 

The late Dr Chalmers, in a letter to the author, sajrs: 
''I am approximating much more closely to your pro* 
phetical views than I once did.'* The A-uit of which 
appears in many passages of the " Daily Readings." 

" It is pervaded by the same spirit of deep piety which 
characterises all the writings of the author.''— JETebo 
Chraniele. 



In Royal 8vo, stoutly bound in cloth. 
Reduced to lOs. 6d., 

The History of Bevivals of Beligion ; 

OB, THE HISTOBICAIi COX.LECTIONS OF J. GILLIES, D.D., 
AS TO THE SUCCESS OF THE GOSPEL. 

WITH PREFACE, ADDITIONS, AND COPIOUS 

INDEX. 

Bt the Rev. H. Bonab, D.D. 

" This work has been long and deservedly prized. It 
is a collection of the more valuable records of the Church, 
so selected and arranged as to form a history of the state 
and progress of Christianity from the apostles' day till the 
present time,'"— Witness, 

" There is almost no religious publication more fitted to 
be a fireside and family book than this."— Border Wateh, 



In 32mo., handsomely printed and done up, 

A NEW SELECTION OF HYMNS, Id. 



SONGS FOR THE WILDERNESS. 

Second Edition, 2d., or 3d. gilt. 



HYMNS FOR SCHOOLS. 

Fourth Edition. 2d., or 3d. gilt. 
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GOLDEN MAXIMS : 

A Reflection for every Day in tlie Year, Devotional 
and PracticaL 

8(L gilt. 



BOOTH'S GBAOE KEIGNING IN 

ELECTION. 

With Pre/ace by the Rev. H. Bonar, D.D. 

2d^ or 8d. gilt. 



